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THIS [5 THE MONTH! 


DECEMBER 1958 — THE LAST MONTH OF THE YEAR 


DE 


© What Have You Done for Israel Bonds in 1958? 

© Have You Bought Israel Bonds in 1958? 

© Have You Sold to Your Relatives and Friends an Israel Bond in 1958? 
© Were You an Israel Bond Volunteer in 1958? 


© What Have You Accomplished in 1958? 


DECEMBER IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to Buy an Israel Bond and to Solicit your Friends and Relatives 
CELEBRATE CHANUKAH and STRENGTHEN ISRAEL’S ECONOMY! 


CHANUKAH FESTIVALS in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh, Miami Beach, Omaha and in other communities, 


Should Assure NEW MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of Investments in 
ISRAEL BONDS. 


WE CALL ON THE LABOR ZIONISTS 
To Concentrate on Israel Bonds Sales in December of 1958. 
We Must be Constantly on the Job of Selling Israel Bonds! 


Israel Bonds Assure Israel’s Steady Economic Development! 





For Information write or call: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 FOURTH AVENUE . ORegon 7-9650 ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


(or Contact Your Local Israel Bond Office) 
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Waiting to serve you 


on EF] Al’s jet-powered Britannia 


The service is good on the El Al 
jet-prop Britannias because the 
personnel is good. These mag- 
nificent new airliners are the 
pride of all Israel, and it is con- 
sidered a distinct honor to serve 
on them. That is why you will 
find stewardesses of the calibre 
of Ila Harel—young women of 
intelligence and charm, highly 
trained, who take their work 
very seriously. From the mo- 
ment you step aboard the Bri- 
tannia till the parting “Shalom,” 
you will find the atmosphere one 
of warmth and helpfulness, 
combined with quiet efficiency— 
the hospitality of Israel itself. 
You can enjoy El Al service, and 
Britannia jet-powered speed 
and comfort, on your trip to 
London, Paris, Rome, Zurich, 
Athens, Tel Aviv. 


ELYAL 





See your travel agent or ELAl Israel Airlines, 610 5th Ave.,N.Y. 20(PL 1-7500). IS RA EL Al IRLI NES 
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Go! 


The signal has 
been given — 


Go Ahead ! 


For there is work to be 
done in the State of Israel 
that requires more of the 
pioneering stuff, more of 
the dedication and vision 
which Histadrut has 
supplied before and since 
the establishment of 
Statehood. 





© 

The 35th anniversary 
convention of the National 
Committee for Labor 
Israel has given the signal: 
“GO AHEAD — 

bilize the means 
for the constructive 
program of 
Histadrut!'' 


The target for 1959 
has been set: 


$5,000,000 
All friends of Labor 


Israel are called upon 
to go forward with 
HISTADRUT— 
to do the big job ahead! 
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THE JEWISH FRONTIER 


is happy to announce that its special sections on Israel which have 
aroused much favorable comment will become a regular quarterly 
feature. These sections are prepared by Israeli authorities in their 
respective fields and reflect the most serious Israeli thought on cur- 
rent political, economic, social and literary questions. 


Those seeking searching, candid, and informed appraisal of the 
Israeli scene will find the 


Jewish Frontier 
with its quarterly special sections indispensable. 
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Editorial Comment 





Setback in the South 


HE MONSTROUS situation in the South, which 

has resulted in the lock-out of both white 
and Negro students from the public schools, 
shows little improvement. In Little Rock the 
public high schools are still closed and those 
students who are unable to attend schools in 
other communities are enjoying make-shift 
schooling or, in many cases, none at all. 

In Virginia, Governor Almond, who is run- 
ning a strong second to Faubus of Arkansas in 
unreconstructed bigotry, is still battling to keep 
his state’s educational system padlocked. Despite 
growing public sentiment against a condition 
which deprives both white and Negro children 
of daily schooling and plays havoc with the col- 
lege plans of high school seniors, no change 
is indicated. In Norfolk citizens voted 12,333 
to 8, 781 against petitioning Governor Almond 
for a local option law which could enable in- 
dividual communities to determine whether they 
preferred integrated schools to none at all. 
Though a sizable minority indicated a readiness 
to face the perils of integration and the pros- 
pect of the presence of Negro children in the 
same Classrooms as the white, the vote was never- 
theless a victory for Governor Almond and 
his policies. 

Undoubtediy there is a growing uneasiness 
in the South at the present state of affairs. 
Clergymen of various denominations are be- 
coming more outspoken in their denunciation 
of continued defiance of the Supreme Court 
Decision. Unfortunately, the possibility that 
internal pressure would finally compel fanatical 
segregationists like Almond and Faubus to re- 
open the schools has apparently been destroyed 
by a decision of the Supreme Court itself. A 
recent ruling of the Supreme Court has made 
defiance of the Supreme Court order on inte- 
gration legally feasible. This ironical develop- 
ment adds to the complexities of an already 
complicated situation. 

The Supreme Court has just upheld the legali- 
ty of an Alabama law which cleverly circum- 
vents the problem of integration. According 
to the Alabama state law on pupil assignment, 
school boards are given authority to determine 
the assignment of pupils to particular schools 
on the basis of a large number of factors among 
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which race and color are not mentioned. Each 


ee 


school board is empowered to send pupils to 
the schools best suited to the individual pupil, 
taking into account scholastic status, proficiency 
in tests, and a large variety of other con- 
siderations which enable the school board to use 
its discretion presumably in the interests of the 
pupil. In addition, the school board’s latitude 
of interpretation is protected by a blanket 
clause indicating that “other relevant matters,” 
as well as the specified tests for selection, may 
be considered. It is obvious that with such wide 
powers and such a rich variety of criteria, it 
will be a rare Alabama school board, indeed, 
which will find it expedient to “mix the races” 
in an Alabama school. 

In handing down its decision, the Supreme 
Court warned against an intent to circumvent 
its integration decision of 1954. But “intent” 
has to be proven. Apparently, the Alabama 
school law is, on the face of it, legal, and the 
Supreme Court, as the defender of law, had 
no course save to uphold its legality, even though 
it is a transparent technical trick whose adroit- 
ness every first-grader in an Alabama school 
will be able to appreciate. But such is the 
sanctity of the law. The best loop-holes by 
which offenders escape may, on other occasions, 
prove to be the protection of the just. The 
paradox of the present Supreme Court ruling, 
by which the South will find it simpler to 
outwit the historic Supreme Court decision 
on integration, springs from that scrupulous 
regard for law to which the Justices are com- 
mitted—even if injustice sometimes results. 


The South appears to have discovered a way 
out of the present impasse. Instead of yielding 
by means of “token integration,” other states can 
now follow the brilliant example of Alabama, 
wipe out all offending statutes smacking of racial 
discrimination from its books, and proceed to 
assign pupils to schools in accordance with place- 
ment criteria which can be defended on peda- 
gogic grounds. Schools throughout the nation 
accept classes in which students are grouped 
according to ability and performance. There are 
special public schools for pupils with particular 
gifts and skills. As long as the opportunity to 
enter such schools or classes is equal, the ex- 
istence of these educational practices is likely 
to be approved rather than questioned. 

At some point, the Alabama school boards 
will be challenged. But the process of proving 
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the “intent” of a school board will be difficult 
and tedious. Unless a new legal stunt to outwit 
the outwitters is discovered, the cause of inte- 
gration in the schools appears to have suffered 
a major set-back. That this is likely to prove 
a costly victory for the South is small immediate 
consolation. 

The forces of bigotry have been encouraged 
and so have all the criminal riff-raff who thrive 
in such an atmosphere. Trickery, defiance, rab- 
ble-rousing, are dangerous tutors, and the de- 
moralization of a generation of Southern youth 
bodes ill for the entire nation. 

Governor Almond has likened integration to 
“smallpox,” an infection which he will try to 
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resist. The virulent disease of fanatical hate 
raging in the South already accounts for too 
many victims. The North, too, must be on 
guard against the spread of the infection. A 
Florida statesman promises to start a fund to 
sell Southern ideas to the states above the Mason- 
Dixon line. No doubt the right to disseminate 
noxious propaganda will be protected in the 
interests of free speech but the North will have 
to be on guard. We cannot pretend to a right- 
eous immunity. The North, too, is susceptible 
as its de facto segregated localities indicate plain- 
ly enough. The prolongation of the racial con- 
flict in the South spells a danger to the whole 
country. 


Letter from Israel: Coups and. 
Currents in the Middle East 


by Benjamin Eliav 


Eexrer's have latterly been pointing to the 
fact that we are approaching the limit of 
our possibilities in exploiting the two basic re- 
sources for the development of the country and 
peopling its available area: water and fertile 
land. Statisticians have affirmed that the most 
important region of the country—the coastal 
strip—is consuming more water than it should, 
and that there is danger of the salination of the 
deep water in wells; while the water brought 
from long distances to the development areas 
costs so much that it is a heavy charge against 
the profitability of the young farms. As for 
the future, everything depends on the great mas- 
ter-plan to transfer large quantities of water 
from the north to the south, a plan that has of 
course political implications, because of the ne- 
cessity to come to an agreement on the division 
of the Jordan and Yarmuk waters with Syria 
and Jordan. It is true that the local scientific 
institutions are engaged in experimenting with 
the desalination of sea-water and the revealing 
of new sources of energy, chiefly solar energy, 
to reduce the costs of the desalination process— 
but all this is a matter for the future. 
Furthermore, the success of Israel’s agriculture 
has exceeded not only the estimates but also, in 


This “Letter from Israel,” scheduled for last month, 
arrived too late for the November issue. We print it 
because its analysis is still pertinent and illuminating. 

Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- 
analyst, is, as our readers know, the regular Israeli cor- 
respondent of the Jewish Frontier. His articles are trans- 
lated from the Hebrew. 


certain branches, the desirable. There are con- 
siderable surpluses of eggs, vegetables, and milk, 
all exerting pressure on prices and affecting pro- 
ducers, and so far no satisfactory solution to this 
problem has been found. Thousands of tons of 
tomatoes were thrown away during the season; 
the percentage of butterfat in drinking milk has 
been raised from 2.6 to 3.3, and dairy farmers 
are demanding that no more American butter 
should be brought in, even if received under the 
most favorable conditions—as gifts of agricul- 
tural surpluses from America. Only six to eight 
years ago, as we stood in long queus to get a bare 
handful of vegetables at the grocer’s, we never 
dreamt that our problems would be of this kind. 
But there is another side of the coin: the need 
to superplan the development of our agricul- 
tural economy and its proper coordination into, 
and dovetailing with, the industrial economy, 
and the additional necessity of finding new 
markets for the disposal of this agricultural pro- 
duce also—dairy products, milk, and vegetables, 
with the proceeds of which Israel may cover the 
cost of some of her vital imports. 


Bvt THE general public is not yet giving its at- 

tention to these problems. The people live 
in a relatively quiet and progressive country 45 
if in box at a theatre, looking at the raging and 
stormy arena where the drama of other nations, 
chiefly the Arab ones of the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean, is being enacted. What is hap- 
pening in Iraq? How will things turn out in 
Lebanon? Will Nasser finally succeed in “di- 
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gesting” Syria? Can Nasser be said to have passed 
his zenith and to be now beginning his descent? 
These are the questions that are being discussed 
by the public—particularly after the semi-comic 
filure of the Opposition to attract public at- 
tention to its debate with the Government 
through the calling of an emergency session of 
the Knesset. 


The kaleidoscopic changes in the neighboring 
countries may well, indeed, not only arouse po- 
litical interest but also afford satisfaction to the 
dramatic instincts of every observer. 


In Iraq, for example, “Nagib has overcome 
Nasser,” that is to say, Kassem has ousted Aref, 
and not the reverse. It may of course be that 
this is only the “first round” in the invisible 
struggle between the pan-Arab trend and “‘local- 
separatism” in the “Arab revolution;” and there 
are doctrinaires who steadfastly hold the view 
that in the end pan-Arabism will be victorious 
in all these countries. Even they, however, 
are unable to ignore the objective differences be- 
tween Iraq and Egypt. While Cairo sees need for 
expansion, because of the poverty and the densi- 
ty of its population, Iraq, as long as it maintains 
firm relations with the West, at least for the 
regular flow of oil to its natural markets in Eu- 
rope, is able to approach the solution of its in- 
ternal problems with greater success by itself 
than by merging with the United Arab Republic. 


But from the purely political aspect the pic- 
ture is not quite so simple. Kassem, in order 
to pursue a “moderate” line 4 la Nagib, is ob- 
liged to rely in Iraq on anti-Western factors. 
The Iraqi Communists are also opposed to merg- 
ing their country with the U.A.R., and their 
influence in certain circles in Baghdad is so 
great that Kassem cannot and does not want 
for the time being to give up this “lateral wind,” 
which is also blowing in the direction he desires. 
The same applies to the Kurds. No Iraqi gov- 
ernment is able to ignore them, and most in the 
past adopted a double policy towards them— 
of both assimilation and suppression. The pres- 
ent ruling junta is trying out a new way: 
recognition of their national individuality and 
making them “partners with equal rights in 
the Iraqi homeland.” But by this means Baghdad 
is either knowingly or unwittingly helping the 
Soviet tactics of fomenting Kurdish disturbances 
against the two pro-Western neighbors of Iraq, 
Persia and Turkey, which also have considerable 
Kurdish minorities. That is to say, there are 
two sides to the Kurdish problem: on the one 
hand, it makes Kassem’s resistance to being 
swallowed up by the U.A.R. easier; but, on 
the other, it turns Iraq into a source of quarrels 





and friction with Turkey and Persia, and ul- 
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timately into an instrument of the Soviets. 
Will a way out be found for these contradictions 
in his policy? 


THE LATEsT developments in Lebanon are even 

clearer and more acute. The new President, 
General Fuad Shehab, is revealing disquieting 
signs of weakness and hesitation in the face of 
Moslem and pan-Arab pressure. It seems that 
under the guidance of the Patriarch Monsignor 
Meouchi, who sees in the continuation of the 
hundred-year-old tradition of Western patron- 
age but within some nationalist-Arab pattern 
the only way to maintain the existence of his 
community, Shehab formed a government com- 
posed almost entirely of Opposition elements, 
with Karameh, the leader of the Tripoli rebels, 
at its head. An unlooked-for event followed: 
the Christians began to revolt. The semi-mili- 
tary political organization known as the Pha- 
lange, which is led by Pierre Gemayil, showed 
that it expressed not only the fears of several 
Christian politicians but also the desires of the 
masses of the Christian population in Lebanon. 
Tens of thousands participated in the demon- 
strations against the Karameh Government. The 
Christian strike paralyzed the centers in Beirut. 
The two Maronite ministers in Karameh’s Gov- 
ernment, Youssef Saade and Charles Hilou, were 
obliged to resign. This meant an open clash 
between the appeasement policy of Meouchi 
and Shehab and the desire of the Christian 
population for their independent existence, that 
community fearing, on the basis of much pain- 
ful experience, to remain ¢éte-d-téte with the 
Moslems in the political vacuum of “positive 
neutralism.” Up to the time of writing no 
solution has been found. In any event, as in. 
Iraq so in the Lebanon, it has been proved that 
the forces opposed to pan-Arab Gleichschaltung 
a la Nasser are not “hirelings of Western im- 
perialism” but popular elements, with their roots 
deep among the people and concerned with their 
vital interests. 

In Jordan, too, though in a much less obvious 
fashion, similar processes are discernible. Hence, 
Hussein’s and his supporters’ conviction that 
if only they are given the required assistance 
in reinforcing Jordan’s military strength they 
will be able with their own forces to maintain 
the rule of Rabat Amman even west of the 
river. This, of course, is a shortsighted approach. 
It is impossible for very long to base a state lack- 
ing independent historical and economic foun- 
dations on the arming of the population in one 
part of the country against the rest of the in- 
habitants. But of one thing there is no doubt: 
the legend that all inhabitants of the country 
except only for the Palace are yearning for the 
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liquidation of their state and its swallowing 
up by the U.A.R. has nothing to support it. 
Furthermore, everyone knows that the Palestine 
part of Jordan is also not so firmly oriented 
towards the U.A.R. It is no secret that rumors 
are rife there that in the event of the collapse 
of Jordan that part of the country will be oc- 
cupied by Israel; yet, in spite of this, there are 
no signs of panic and readiness for flight such 
as appeared in the towns and villages beyond 
our borders during the “retaliatory operations” 
or when Israel-Arab tension increased in the 
past. Keen observers say that the refugees are 
tired of playing the part of an anti-Israel scare- 
crow allotted to them by the Arab rulers and 
that they would like to remain where they are, 
come what may. They yearn more for stability 
than for pan-Arabism. 

Incidentally, it may be presumed that it was 
a similar mood of weariness of living under the 
dread shadow of nationalist terrorism that gave 
de Gaulle his wonderful victory in Algeria 
during the voting on the new constitution. It 
is true that in that case there was an additional 
factor: a kind of revolt by the women, who 
apparently prefer emancipation under the 
French flag to continued servitude under con- 
ditions of national independence; but, anyway, 
it was decisive proof that there is a limit to 
instability and blood-letting beyond which Arab 
terrorist nationalism begins to tire the Arab 
population and awaken among them a strong 
desire for stability and tranquility. It transpires 
that among a considerable part of the Jordan 
population, on the Western bank also, that limit 
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has been reached, and terrorist nationalism has 
begun to defeat its own ends. 

Whether Nasser has passed his zenith and has 
begun his descent is therefore not merely , 
rhetorical question. 


[1 May well be that the Soviets are also asking 

themselves the same question. It cannot be 
an accident that Arab Communist No. 1, the 
Syrian Khalid Bakdash, is at present in exile jn 
Prague and is attacking Nasser from there. 
Just as it is no accident that while the Commu- 
nists encourage Arab nationalism as long as it 
is directed to the overthrow of pro-Western 
rulers, immediately after the revolution they try 
to restrain the upsurge and prevent the merging 
with the U.A.R. It may be that with them the 
flaw in Nasser is that grain of political inde- 
pendence he still has in the international arena, 
exemplified in his connections with Tito, the 
“revisionist.” (Bakdash specifically attacked “the 
Yugoslav revisionist intrigues in the Arab 
world.”) But vaguely they, too, know that 
Nasser’s pan-Arab “dynamism” is ultimately 
self-defeating for the Arabs themselves, and 
if the Nasserite house of cards collapses disas- 
trously it is liable to bury beneath it all those 
Soviet positions of influence that were created 
in the Middle East with his help. 

Is this not a most complex picture of innuv- 
merable currents and cross-currents? At any 
rate, this picture is very far from the over- 
simplified pattern it presents in the eyes of cer- 
tain circles in the West, who see in Nasser the 
Bismarck or even the Garibaldi of the Arabs, 


Symbols of Order and History? 


by Carl J. 


Or= has been a central concern of political 

philosophy since the ancients. Solonic eu- 
nomia as‘echoed by Plato is the goal of all sound 
political activity. In modern philosophic par- 
lance this good order would be spoken of as a 
stable and harmonious value system, generally 
accepted by most members of a society. That 
history is somewhat involved in the creation 
of order seems patent enough. For order pre- 
supposes ofdering and that takes time. Hence 
whether in Plato’s Laws or later efforts at 
delineating order, historical processes will be 
hinted at, even if they are not fully depicted, 





Carl J. Friedrich, the eminent political scientist, is 
Professor of Government at Harvard University. 


Friedrich 


as vital data for an understanding of order. 
Besides, the development of political thought 
is itself embedded in history, shaped by concrete 
events and experiences of every kind, and mould- 
ing the men who make these experiences, build 
the institutions and struggle to achieve a modi- 
cum of order. It is therefore evident that order 
and history as an attempt to bring it about 
might be focal points of a study of the history 
of political thought. Such an approach may 
be somewhat one-sided; for a pre-occupation 
with order might at times slight the insistent 
demand for justice, and even more that for 
freedom. It might more particularly lead to my- 
opic overlooking of the role which spontaneous 
sympathy and affinity in regard to the thing 
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man loves (St. Augustine) has played in the 
shaping of the experiences that political thought 
has been trying to account for: the family, the 
city and the nation. But still and all, order and 
history are sufficiently central to reach all these 
other features of political thought eventually. 
But what is gained by pre-occupation with the 
ymbols that reflect such insights? What is the 
meaning and purpose of symbols in such a 
“rational” context anyhow? A recent work of 
ambitious scope proposes to answer this ques- 
tion.* 

In the first three volumes of 2 monumental 
sx volume history of political thought, Pro- 
fessor Eric Voegelin, formerly of Louisiana State 
University but now returned to the university 
of Miinchen, proposes to cope with this problem. 
They deal with the great “classical” antecedents 
of the modern world, as represented by Israel 
and Greece. They represent a great achievement 
of learning and insight, whatever one may think 
of the philosophical foundations upon which 
they rest. A great many of the more recent 
writings on the Old Testament, as well as on 
Greek literature, have been utilized and brought 
to bear upon Voegelin’s special concern. Philo- 
sophically, the work is built upon a view which 
by its frequent reference to such terms as “sym- 
bolic form” seems to be related to Cassirer and 
a considerable group of scholars working along 
similar lines; but I found no reference to Cas- 
sirer, though to several others. Politically, the 
work is inspired by a deep-seated antagonism 
to democracy, as commonly understood. He be- 
lieves, to cite just one instance, that Plato’s 
fulminations against the democracy of his time 
are directly applicable to contemporary Ameri- 
ca, and that “constitutional government” is no 
reality for Plato, but the corruption of reality. 

The central thesis of the work is developed 
at the outset. It is cast in an existentialist mode. 
“Man, in his existence, participates in being,” 
we read, and “the role of existence must be 
played in uncertainty of its meaning, as an ad- 
venture of decision on the edge of freedom and 
necessity.” These are formulations which have 
become familiar in the Christian existentialists 
of our time. Because man is ignorant of him- 
self, and yet is profoundly disturbed by this 
ignorance, he is haunted by anxiety. But this 
ultimate ignorance does not mean that he is 
completely ignorant. He can achieve much 
knowledge about what Voegelin calls “the order 
of being’—but it takes man a long time to 
achieve this limited knowledge. In the course 





* Order and History by Eric Voegelin. Vol. I, Israel and Reve- 
lation; vol. 11, The World of the Polis; vol. II, Plato and 
Aristotle. Louisiana State University Press, 1956-7, pp. XXV, 
533; XVIII, 389; XVII, 387, resp. 
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of achieving this knowledge, man seeks to ‘‘sym- 
bolize” his experiences. Symbolization of ex- 
perience is called the subject matter of this 
study. To this reviewer, it seems regrettable 
in view of the constant use of the terms “sym- 
bol,” “symbolization” and “symbolic form,” 
that the author nowhere addresses himself to 
the question as te the meaning of these terms. 
In any case, it seems clear that the symbol for 
Voegelin has a much broader meaning than the 
specific one of an image that serves as a sign 
for a meaning that is abstract and general. For 
highly abstract phenomena, such as the form 
of philosophizing in Plato, are called symbols; 
“the dialogue is the symbolic form of the order 
of wisdom,” we read (III, 12). It may be 
doubted whether such a broadening of the 
reference of the word “symbol” is desirable; 
it surrounds many reasonably clear statements 
with an air of mystery which is gratuitous, to 
say the least. Finally, even the philosophy of 
history itself constitutes a symbolism (II, 23). 
For ultimately, all order is a mystery, and this 
“mystery of mankind unfolds in history” (II, 
13). For mankind is not constituted through 
a survey of phenomena but through the experi- 
ence of order in the present under God (II, 16). 

But if we do not learn precisely what a symbol 
is, we learn several things about symbols. The 
process of symbolization (the creation of sym- 
bols?) displays several typical features: the ex- 
perience of participating in being, the preoccu- 
pation with lasting and passing away, and 
finally “making the essentially unknowable order 
of being intelligible through the creation of 
symbols” (I, 5). To this reviewer, it remained 
obscure throughout the three volumes how that 
which is unknowable can be made “intelligible” 
by symbols or anything else. In addition to 
these typical features, Voegelin notes that men 
were aware of the analogical character of the 
symbols, and because of that fact men were not 
particularly disturbed by conflicting symbols. 
In any case, “the variety of symbolizations is ac- 
companied by a vivid consciousness of the same- 
ness of truth at which man aims by his various 
symbols” (I, 7). 


N THE basis of this general concept, Voegelin 

develops two themes in the first volume, deal- 
ing with the ancient empires and Israel. First, 
that the ancient civilizations “symbolized po- 
litically organized society as a cosmic analogue” 
(I, 6 and elsewhere) and second, in sharp con- 
trast, Israel “‘created history” (I, 115) as a sym- 
bolic form of transcendence. “Israel constituted 
itself as the carrier of a new truth in history.” 
In order to fully vindicate this second propo- 
sition, Voegelin develops a sharp distinction 
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between pragmatic and paradigmatic history, 
as an analogue to the familiar distinction be- 
tween sacred and profane history, but meaning 
here in the Old Testament context, that “Israel 
became the peculiar people” because “Israel alone 
constituted itself by recording its own genesis 
as a people as an event with a special meaning 
in history. . . . Israel alone had history as an inner 
form” (I, 124). But what of the general history 
of culture? Voegelin rejects it. After a sharp 
and penetrating critique of both Toynbee and 
Spengler, Voegelin sums up the objection in 
a striking proposition; “Neither of the two 
thinkers has accepted the principle that ex- 
periences of order, as well as their symbolic ex- 
pressions, are not products of a civilization, but 
its constitutive forms” (I, 126). For history in 
this sense is “the revelation of the way of God 
with man.” The further thoughts which Voege- 
lin develops in this connection, his penetrating 
evaluation of Old Testament texts, his study of 
Deuteronomy, of Moses and the Prophets all 
may be summed up in the statement that “from 
the struggle for the bare survival of order in 
the soul of man emerged the Jewish community 
victoriously, both in its own right and as the 
matrix of Christianity” (I, 379). One can ac- 
cept most of this analysis, and this reviewer is 
profoundly grateful for the skill and deep sym- 
pathy with which the political thought of the 
Old Testament is here analyzed and presented 
along lines which he himself has insisted upon 
in his teaching for many a year. Yet, the ques- 
tion may be raised: what has all this to do with 
symbols and symbolization? Characteristically, 
these words are rarely encountered in this long 
and painstaking analysis. It is very true that 
“the relationship between the life of the spirit 
and life in the world is the problem that lies un- 
resolved at the bottom of the Israelite difficulties” 
(I, 183) and many will assent also to his link- 
ing this difficulty with later developments, such 
as Christianity, and the eventual emergence of 
one mankind under God. But when this history 
is linked ay “trail of symbols,” when the varied 
insights of the Old Testament thinkers and 
prophets are claimed to be “symbols of order” 
one cannot help but feel that what is difficult 
in itself, is being made incomprehensible to no 
purpose. 

The Greek world is delineated in the second 
volume under the heading of the world of the 
polis. After an introduction dealing with ar- 
chaic Greece, differentiating between the three 
phases of Cretans, Achaeans and Hellenes, Voe- 
gelin proceeds to trace the emergence of Greek 
philosophy as the symbolic form of the Greek 
polis and its civilization (II, 28). “A sym- 
bolism for the expression of true order was 
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found which claimed to be scientifically valid 
for all men.” The polis was there first, and the 
idealizations, the paradigms, as Voegelin call, 
them, which Plato and Aristotle constructed, 
came afterwards as projections of the order of 
the polis. It is impossible in this brief review 
to evaluate critically the rich offerings of this 
study. I found much of what Voegelin has 
to say highly suggestive and based upon the best 
recent scholarship in Europe and America. It js 
a great relief to me to have him discard the 
older terminology which talked in terms of 
the “city” or the “state’—both rather mis- 
leading, as far as Greece and its political order 
were concerned. We find a discussion of Hesiod 
and the early myths, of the problem of arete, 
as well as Parmenides and Heraclitus; the chap- 
ters on tragedy and on the Sophists are admirably 
balanced accounts, though here and there the 
author’s political prejudices interfere with his 
treatment. I especially liked the analysis of Pro- 
tagoras and Democritos; the pathfinding studies 
of Heinimann have been fully utilized. No 
one could quarrel with the summary statement 
that “from the disintegration of the polis and 
its Nomos the great problems of the fourth 
century begin to emerge: The quest for the 
nature of man that is the same for all human 
beings, the problem of inequality within the 
amplitude of their equal nature, the search for 
a common order...” (II, 324). However, the 
central philosophical core of this volume is con- 
tained in its first and last chapter, dealing with 
mankind and history and with power and his- 
tory (Thucydides). 

In the introduction, Voegelin depicts the con- 
trast between Israel and Hellas as two ways of 
“establishing the order of man in his immediacy 
under God” (III, 1). They are seen as parallel 
“leaps in being,” opposed to the great Oriental 
myths, but are quite independent of each other. 
Their modes of expression (in Voegelin’s words: 
their symbolism) are revelation and phliosophy. 
He notes in passing that comparable breaks 
occurred in India and China—a fact which Jas- 
pers some years ago made a central theme of his 
philosophy of history. There then follow some 
“principles” about this “leap in being” which 
“are supposed to furnish the critical foundation 
for the study Order and History” (III, 7). It 
is this “leap” into a more rational comprehension 
of order which creates “history.” For it trans- 
forms a mere succession into a past, yet does 
not establish an ultimate order. There is real 
advance “toward higher levels of existence in 
truth,” and an understanding of “‘the fact that 
the truth about the order of being emerges in 
the order of history.” In contrast to this insight, 
all notions of an “end of history” and of a prog- 
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ress toward such an end are sharply rejected 
ys “gnostic fallacies.” Voegelin’s readiness to 
“dentify” all such views, from the “spirituals” 
of the twelfth century down to Marx and 
American progressives, is already familiar from 
his The New Science of Politics. “Gnosis” is for 
him the ultimate sin, the ever-recurrent enemy 
who must be ferreted out and denounced, when- 
ever it raises its ugly head, with the rather 
startling consequences that the great protagonists 
of our time, Roosevelt, Hitler and Stalin, are 
all part of the same “gnostic” heresy. “When 
finite speculation possesses itself of the meaning 
of history, philosophy and Christianity are des- 
troyed and existence in historical form has 
ceased” (II, 19). To have attempted such 
speculation, is the great crime of both Hegel 
and Marx and of all their latter-day followers 
in the constitutional-democratic, as well as the 
totalitarian, camp. 


OEGELIN believes that in our time, there has 

been arising the challenge which calls for 
anew “leap in being,” comparable to that which 
Israel and Hellas met in their day with revela- 
tion znd philosophy which the Christian religion 
transcended and superseded in turn. The coming 
into full view of the great civilizations of the 
past, and more particularly the fact that they, 
too, experienced a parallel “leap in being” (La- 
otse, Confucius, Buddha) has led to attempts 
at revising the great Christian tradition, but 
these attempts at revision (Hegel, Spengler, 
Toynbee) have all failed, because they did not 
recognize that the achievement of Western so- 
ciety is unique, that there is “no such thing as 
a non-Western philosophy of history;” for “‘phi- 
losophy of history can arise only where mankind 
has become historical through existence in the 
present under God.” ‘This leads Voegelin to 
the conclusion that a universal history valid for 
all men can only mean one of two things: the 
destruction of Western historical form or an 
assimilation. of the non-Western societies to “ex- 
istence in Western historical form” (II, 22). 
“The Europocentrism . . . cannot be abandoned 
by the philosopher of history.” 

Voegelin’s discussion of the political thought 
of Plato and Aristotle can be understood only 
in this context. It stands to reason that in 
Voegelin’s perspective, Plato is much the more 
important thinker, and that Aristotle is inter- 
preted as essentially a Platonist. Much indebted 
to Werner Jaeger, Voegelin rightly insists upon 
the close connection between the two (III, 
273-4 et al.) and his characterization of Aris- 
totle in contrast to Plato is essentially sound. 
But his failure to discuss the crucial Aristotelian 
concept of the felos and the related one 
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of the four “causes” or “grounds of deal- 
ing with any topic” (aitia) reveal the lim- 
its of his interest. It would certainly be too much 
to say that Voegelin is a Platonist, for he is a 
Christian, first and last—but he sees Plato as 
the founder of a new view of order, as the cre- 
ator of a “leap in being:” “the order represented 
by Plato .-. . is still one of the most important 
ingredients in the order of the soul of those 
men who have not renounced the traditions of 
Western civilization” (III, 39). He rightly 
stresses the erotic foundation of Plato’s thought 
(III, 13ff.) and rejects any Neoplatonic or 
Christian interpretation (III, 62). Plato was 
a new beginning and he knew it (as did Aris- 
totle). “The central experience of Platonic 
politics was the consciousness of epoch” (III, 
284). I doubt it. The central experience of 
Plato has been described by himself in the Sev- 
enth Letter. It was the experience that all 
parties at Athens were corrupt, and that meant 
unconcerned about the common good. The 
elitism of the guardians in the Republic, the the- 
ocratic rigor of the Laws are equally motivated 
by this experience. But he built better than he 
knew and Voegelin is right in writing: “The 
polis may decline, sink into insignificance and 
disappear, but the world will go on in a move- 
ment of which the meaning is determined by 
Plato” (ibid.). 

There are many other issues one would like 
to discuss with the learned author. There are 
many more which one would wish to praise, 
like his discussion of the idea as against the ideal, 
his insistence upon justice in its relation to 
concrete injustice (III, 63), his stress upon the 
importance of the idea of death in Plato (III, 
43 et al.). But enough I hope has been said to 
show that here is a book of very great impor- 
tance, a book which has its limitations, but 
a book which is written with blood. The author 
is in deadly earnest. He is convinced that what 
he is writing about is vital to man and his 
future, and that upon the right answer depends 
the good life. In this sense, his discourse is po- 
litical theory in the highest sense. It distills 
meaning from man’s spiritual effort, and in 
spite of its surface pessimism, it is animated by 
a profound faith. “The philosopher of history 
must remain critically aware that the past and 
future of mankind is a horizon that surrounds 
every present. . . .” He quotes Clemens of 
Alexandria: “The scriptures of both Israel and 
Hellas are the Old Testament of Christianity.” 
One cannot but await with impatience the re- 
maining volumes in which the Christian era is 
linked to these studies of Israel and Hellas as 
the final word on the meaning of man’s ex- 
istence, its order and its history. 
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Ecole Juive: Its First Fifty Years 


by Alfred Werner 


W: sTILL lack a detailed chronicle of that 

phenomenon in modern Jewish history 
(and in the history of modern art as well) that 
has become known as Ecole Juive. This term— 
first used, I believe, by the critic Roger Brielle 
in L’Amour de ? Art—encompasses the activities 
of all the Jewish-born painters and sculptors 
who flocked to Paris from Eastern or South- 
eastern Europe during the last half century, 
forming there a clearly distinguishable group. 
While many volumes have been written on suc- 
cessful “members” of that school such as Cha- 
gall, Soutine, and Lipchitz, whose works can 
be found in major museums and distinguished 
private collections, knowledge of those who 
were one rung lower on the ladder of success 
is already beyond the reach of the art-lover, 
unless he is prepared to hunt for the slim French 
monographs published in the ’twenties or ’thir- 
ties, or to plow his way through the back pages 
of reviews dealing with the visual arts. 

Almost forgotten are those martyrs—there 
must have been at least a hundred—who, during 
the last war, were sent from Montparnasse to 
various death-camps in Eastern Europe (some 
who, as youngsters, had run away from Russia 
or Poland, vowing never to return, were des- 
tined to die in places like Oswiecim or Maida- 
nek). And not enough has been written about 
the new Ecole Juive that in 1945 sprang up in 
youthful freshness from its own ashes! 


No other place in the world ever attracted 
as many artistically talented men and women 
as the city of Paris. Compared to this exodus 
to Paris the rush of Easterners to the academies 
of Vienna, Berlin or Munich was only a trickle; 
westward they streamed with the force of a 
river that had broken through a dam—the con- 
fining walls of the ghetto! 

This artistic hegira took place in three stages. 
The pioneers arrived between 1900—the year 
of the celebrated Paris World’s Fair, with its 
dazzling show of moderns, Cézanne among them 
—and the outbreak of the First World War. 
After the war, an even greater number came 
to escape from the anti-Semitism of such newly 
constituted states as the republics of Poland 


Alfred Werner is the well-known art critic. He is a 
contributing editor of Arts Magazine. Dr. Werner is 
the author of several books on art and his book on Jules 
Pascin, the Bulgarian Jewish painter, is soon to appear. 


and Lithuania, and to be among the disciples 
of Matisse and Picasso. 1933 added to these g 
host of exiles from Hitler’s Germany. After 
the Second World War, when Ecole Juive con- 
sisted of a few middle-aged survivors who had 
crawled out from hiding-places or returned 
from exile abroad its days appeared to be num- 
bered, but new life was infused into it by young. 
er men and women who had spent their forma- 
tive years in Europe’s concentration camps, 
or who had come from North Africa, Turkey, 
and even Israel to France because no adequate 
education in the arts was available at home. 


JN THE 19th century a Jew who practised the 

arts was a rara avis. Moritz D. Oppenhein, 
still remembered for his sentimental Pictures of 
Jewish Family Life, in 1820 left Germany for 
Paris to study, for a short time, with the then 
famous Jean Baptiste Regnault. Thirty-five 
years later a young Sephardi from the West 
Indian Island of Saint Thomas arrived in Paris, 
Pissarro liked France so much that he remained 
there until his death in 1903. In his old age, 
he was distressed by the repercussions of the 
Dreyfus Case, as his letters to his son Lucien 
indicate, but he lived long enough to see public 
opinion reverse itself in favor of the Jewish 
captain. Artists like Antokolski, Schatz, Aron- 
son (all three, sculptors) lived and worked in 


Paris unaffected by L’ Affaire. 


But prior to 1900 Paris knew no such thing 
as a Jewish artists’ colony, a group of people 
with similar backgrounds, experiences, tastes 
and ambitions whose work (quite apart from 
subject matter) was different from that of 
their Gallic confreres in aspects that were clear- 
ly noticeable but difficult to define. I do not 
know to what 20th century Jewish artist might 
go the honor of having been the first to cast 
anchor in Paris, but among the better known 


the first to make his home there was Jules Pascin | 


(if one can speak of “home” in connection with 
this unstable, erratic wanderer from Bulgaria). 
After Pascin who arrived in 1905, came Modi- 
gliani, Lipchitz, Kisling, Chagall, Mané-Katz, 
Zadkine and in 1913 the last of the famous 
octet—Soutine. 


Some of these artists and their colleagues f 


wrote, in later years, of their earliest experiences 
in Paris. Young Chagall was so intimidated by 
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the gigantic city that, in despair, he might 
have returned to Russia, had not the Louvre 
with its masterworks of classic art cast a spell 
over him. But this fear and feeling of alienation 
passed quickly. In Mein Leben he wrote with 
great nostalgia and tenderness about these early 
experiences, and to an interviewer he related, 
quite recently; “I seemed to be discovering light, 
color, freedom, the sun, the joy of living, for 
the first time. It was from then on that I was 
at last able to express, in my work, some of the 
more elegiac or moon-struck joy that I had 
sometimes experienced in Russia, too... . In 
Paris, I now had the vision of the art that I 
actually wanted to create, in fact an intuition 
of a kind of new psychic dimension in my 
painting... .” 

All these artists were pitifully poor, except 
Pascin who got high fees for the satirical draw- 
ings he made for the liberal German weekly, 
Sim plizissimus. The feelings of many were sum- 
med up by Reuven Zelicovici from Rumania who 
finally settled in Palestine and became widely 
known as Reuven Rubin. This artist wrote, 


retrospectively: ‘Paris, city of the arts, what- 


privations I suffered within your walls, my beau- 
tiful City of Lights! The money I used to 
receive—not too frequently—was just sufficient 
to keep me from starving. I ate one meal a day, 
and that a poor one, at a cheap restaurant ... and 
I was always the first to arrive at the antique 
sculpture gallery in the Rue Bonaparte where 
I did my drawing. I drew, but there was no 
one to tell me whether my work was good or 
bad; I had no friends; I saw my teacher only 
once in seven months.” 


Pascin preferred the glamorous Montmartre 
neighborhood, and remained there even after 
all his colleagues had moved to less expensive 
quarters on the Left Bank, in Montparnasse. 
A kind of voluntary ghetto was established in 
the Rue Dantzig, in a substandard old building 
transformed into studios that became known 
as La Ruche, ‘The Beehive.” Chagall lived there, 
as did Modigliani, Soutine, Kisling, and many 
others. They exhibited rarely, and found buyers 
even less frequently, but they were young, they 
were buoyant, and for study they could have 
chosen no better place than the Paris of the 
1904-1914 period where Fauves (the “Wild 
Beasts”) , Cubists, and other radicals campaigned 
to dissociate art from the imitation of nature, 
in order to establish, against fierce opposition 
from academy professors and now forgotten 
gold-medalists, that a work of art, being a 
product of man, had to be judged differently 
from a product of nature. 


Express yourselves, they demanded. Use your 
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imagination! Paint, carve, draw as you please. 
There is no longer any need to copy reality 
literally—let the photographers do it. They all 
agreed with Gauguin that, in art, as in music, 
one has to search for suggestion rather than 
for description, with Van Gogh who aimed at 
painting men and women, not naturalistically, 
but “with something of the eternal, which the 
halo seemed to symbolize.” 


HE First Woritp War temporarily dispersed 

the Ecole Juive. Kisling enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion, Chagall and Mané-Katz went 
back to Russia, Pascin, who loathed the idea 
of warfare, removed himself to the United 
States. But by 1920 or, at latest, by 1922, all 
had come back to the city they loved so much. 
The only casualty was Modigliani who had re- 
mained in Paris but, in January 1920, had suc- 
cumbed to a lethal combination of overwork, 
drug addiction, alcoholism, and—the worst of 
all scourges—an abysmal poverty. He was one 
of the Ecole Juives’s two victims of Bohemian- 
ism. The second was Pascin who, a decade later, 
slashed his wrists and hanged himself from the 
door of his studio on the Boulevard Clichy. 


Modigliani was thirty-five when his debau- 
cheries killed him; Pascin was forty-five when 
he ended a life of success, sex and self-destruc- 
tion. There was a third Jew who tried to be 
a full-fledged Bohemian—Chaim Soutine. Luck- 
ily, his friend Modigliani’s tragic death had a 
sobering effect on the twenty-six-year-old who 
gave up drinking and concentrated on his work 
more than before. 


On the whole, the men of the first Parisian 
“aliyah” expressed their fervor and rebellion 
through their unorthodox work rather than 
through any radically Bohemian mode of living. 
This was equally true of the men of the second— 
among whom I might mention only Aberdam, 
Chapiro, Kikoine, Kremegne and Mintchine, 
since a mere listing of all would fill a page. Out- 
wardly, their lives were less frenetic than were 
the lamentable lives of a Toulouse-Lautrec and 
a Van Gogh, but they did not live like the 
average petit bourgeois either. They worked a 
lot, and quarreled hardly much less, they shared 
studios, models and mistresses. Yet, by the time 
they reached thirty-five, nearly all were married 
and had children, and had somehow managed 
to eke out a living. Deep-seated traditions, per- 
haps taboos, seemed to be in operation to kill 
whatever germs of mad Bohemianism may have 
gotten into them. 

What an American observer, Louis Lozowick, 


wrote about three decades ago, must have sur- 
prised those who believed the artist to be, in- 
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variably, an impractical dreamer, starving with 
his common-law wife in a wretched garret: 


“The Paris artist of today [Lozowick did 
not differentiate between Gentiles and Jews] 
is at the diametrically opposite pole from the 
idealized Bohemian of Murger or Du Maurier. 
Except for a few small cabarets on the Mont- 
martre where some nameless geniuses still val- 
iantly continue the tradition of wide-brimmed 
hats, flowing ties and long hair, the species is 
extinct . . . the artists as a rule have become 
most practical terre-d-terre business men, indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of mankind.” 


By 1922 or 1923 there was little downright 
poverty among the Ecole Juive and, as a matter 
of fact, quite a few were financially successful, 
and this despite their need to fight on two 
fronts. For they were, on the whole, repre- 
sentatives of Expressionism (sometimes blended 
with Cubist or Surrealist undertones), a move- 
ment that was severely rejected as un-Gallic 
by some of the more conservative French critics. 
In addition, they were foreign-born, and xeno- 
phobia, mixed with anti-Semitic sentiments, 
sometimes soured the lives even of the most 
celebrated artists of this group. In the pages 
of the Mercure de France a Monsieur Jaccard 
proclaimed that the Jews had no talent what- 
soever, and that their “sudden invasion of the 
Kingdom of Fine Art” had been prompted by 
utterly non-artistic considerations: “The day 
that painting became for the many a speculative 
business, the Jew came in, and the ancient 
calligrapher of the Talmud went out to buy 
canvas and colors.” 


M. Jaccard knew, of course, that some of 
the most Gallic artists topped each and every 
one of the Ecole Juive in business acumen, es- 
pecially the 150% French Derain whom the 
half-staved Modigliani had dismissed as a ““manu- 
facturer of masterpieces.” Another critic 
charged Soutine with weakening “the great tra- 
ditions of French painting,” maintaining that 
the Lithuanian’s “unpruned style, flamboyant 
Gothic, asymetricBaroque” was “opposed to 
the slender, graceful, precise French style.” But 
if that was true, ao about Rouault? What 
about such 19th century masters as Daumier 
and Delacroix? In veracity and romantic vehe- 
mence of color a Soutine—or Chagall—is cer- 
tainly closer to them, than they were to the 
detachedness-and aloofness of a Poussin, or to 
the sham Greek manner of David and Ingres. 


‘THERE WERE quite a few Frenchmen who ap- 

preciated the element introduced into French 
art by these newcomers, a quality characterized 
by one critic as “inquiétude spirituelle.” The 
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most famous of French dealers, Ambroise Vol. 
lard, commissioned Chagall to make gouache jj. 
lustrations for an edition of La Fontaine’s fable, 
Promptly, some journalists started to attack the 
publisher for having chosen an “Oriental” to 
illustrate this French classic. Lipchitz was ap- 
pointed by the French government to do a huge 
sculpture on the Prometheus theme for the 
Palais de la Découverte at the World’s Fait 
in Paris (1936), and was, moreover, awarded 
a gold medal for this monument to “mankind's 
victory over the forces of terror.” But after 
some months the large statue had to be taken 
down in the face of pressure from those who, 
in a petition, had demanded this “t in the name 
of the safety of national art.” 

Later, however, when France was forced to 
surrender to the Germans, very few French ar- 
tists and critics welcomed the opportunity to 
get rid of the undesired Ecole Juive. There were 
very few Quislings in Montparnasse, and a 
number of Jewish artists, aided by friends, were 
able to hide in cellars, or to conceal themselves 
in villages, throughout four long and most dif- 
ficult years. Some of the younger men joined 
the French underground fighting the Nazis, 
and several of the celebrated older men, such 
as Chagall, Lipchitz, Kisling and others found 
refuge in the United States. Still in the spring 
of 1945, when Paris was able to return to “nor- 
malcy,” the Ecole Juive appeared to have been 
reduced to a tenth of its former strength. Where 
was the lovable Adolphe Feder who, in rich, 
yet subtle pigment, had painted acrobats, peas- 
ants, mothers, Breton fishermen, young ortho- 
dox Jews, and, of course, the adored vistas of 
France? Where had Roman Kramsztyck, that 
excellent portraitist, disappeared, and where 
Moise Kogan, sculptor of female nudes whose 
work was appreciated by such masters as Rodin 
and Maillol? And where were all the others 
who, as flaming youths had gone to the City 
of Light from Warsaw and Vilna, from Buda- 
pest and Bucharest, and from scores of little 
towns in the Polish or Russian hinterland? 

Yet, when I revisited Paris a few years later, 
several well-known faces turned towards me 
from the tables of the Café du Dome. Michel 
Kikoine was there, a compatriot and close friend 
of the late Soutine, and he would tell me—and 
anyone else who would listen—how he had 
managed to smuggle himself into the Un- 
occupied Zone, and how he had lived there 
in a small village, painting likenesses of the 
farmers and their families in exchange for food. 
The motherly sculptress, Hannah Orloff, was 
there, and her colleague, Modigliani’s friend— 
Leon Indenbaum, and Mané-Katz, returned 
from the United States and resembling Harpo 
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Marx or, perhaps, Charlie Chaplin. There, on 
tickety chairs and tables, over a glass of wine 
or just a cup of coffee, they would—as in the 





discussions on every subject, and especially on 
dealers, patrons and prices. There was even an 
organization endeavoring, for the first time, to 
link the Ecole Juive members together in a 
clsely-knit group, the GAJEF, which stands 
for Groupement Des Artists Juifs En France. 
Unfortunately, the world-famous figures did 





not bother to join, and the young ones, who 
had come to the fore since 1945, were not too 
eager to mix with what they considered a bunch 
of mildly reactionary old-timers. 


OR THERE is now a new Ecole Juive, if this 

term can at all be applied to individuals eager 
to prove through their work that the shtaedtel 
of a Chagall or Mané-Katz has not the slightest 
fascination for them. After all, Kikoine’s son, 
who is one of the leading abstract painters, was 
born in Paris. Still, he demonstratively signs his 
canvases “Yankel” rather than “‘Jacques.” Gab- 
riel Zendel, who was born in Paris in 1906, is 
a decade and a half older than Yankel, yet he 
is still a “young” painter because he became 
known—as a figure painter, engraver, cerami- 
cist, and stage-designer—only after 1945. There 
are others who refuse to be drawn into the 
maelstrom of abstractionism, such as Johnny 
Friedlander, a native of Upper Silesia, who 
fought among the Maquis and after the war 
became known as one of the most distinctive 
etchers of our time; or Polish-born Abram 
Krol, who in his book illustrations (such as his 
wood engravings for Racine) may distort and 
exaggerate for greater emotional effect but 
would not abandon the image of man; or Corsia, 
who came from Algiers and once upon a time 
sold fruit from pushcarts, and now, well-known 
for his expressionist figures, is among the stars 
of Katia Granoff’s celebrated gallery. 
But in Paris, as elsewhere, the trend is in the 
direction towards abstraction, and among the 
leaders of the purely abstract school are Jean- 
Michel Atlan, a compatriot of Corsia, and Rus- 
sian-born Sergé Poliakoff. The young painter, 
who signs his work “Maryan,” spent his youth 
in Nazi concentration camps, had then gone 
to Israel, and from there to Paris. When he first 
exhibited he was acclaimed as a new Chagall, 
on the strength of his specifically Jewish subject- 
matter, but he soon disappointed his earlier 
admirers by turning abstract. 
These younger painters and sculptors, too, 
may occasionally turn up at the Dome, at La 
Coupole, or the Select. They do not deny that 
they are Jews—they, who had spent years in 
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concentration or displaced persons camps, who 
had fled from North African mellahs, or, like 
Oscar Chelimsky, Reginald Pollack and others, 
had come from New York’s Jewry. But they 
themselves will hotly deny that their Jewishness 
plays any role in their work. On the surface 
they may be right. But when London’s Ben Uri 
Gallery recently, under the patronage of the 
French embassy, staged a large show, ‘“‘Con- 
temporary Jewish Artists of France,” there seem- 
ed to be a common denominator, after all. 
(Apart from the leading older men, such as 
Chagall, Kremegne, and Mané-Katz, one could 
find among the contributors Atlan as well as 
that other North African, Smadja, and also 
Hayden, who comes from Poland, Helman and 
Herold, who are Rumanians, and such Israelis 
as Hannah Ben-Dov and Lan-Bar.) In his 
preface to the catalogue, written a half century 
after Modigliani, Chagall and the other pioneers 
of the Ecole Juive had first arrived in Paris, the 
well-known French critic, Jean Bouret, stated 
what we all, at times, are inclined to deny— 
that there are some “Jewish” qualities in the 
products of the Jewish men and women now 
working in Paris. He wrote: “Magic has to 
assert its power, and who but Jewish artists 
could express it? All of them, from Atlan to 
Smadja, from Helman to Garbell, are haunted 
by the idea of salvation, mastered by their fancy, 
bearing their dreams of a shut-in universe where 
poetry springs from unconscious powers that 
lead them instinctively to an obscure knowledge 
of essential form. A painter is really great when, 
through classical means, forms, richness of color, 
shades and values, he can set free the uncon- 
scious forces of nature. This combination of 
mastery and a searching mind, eager to discover 
the resources of the universe, is what makes for 
the greatness of Jewish painting.” 
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JEWISH Front 


Toward a New Motivation 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


a haa American Zionism is going through a 
-™ profound ideological crisis is a fact no one 
will deny. That this crisis threatens the very 
existence of the Zionist movement in this coun- 
try is also indisputable, as is the fact that recent 
events have rendered Zionism indistinguishable 
from other pro-Israel groups in American Jew- 
ish life. However, before we declare it morally 
bankrupt, we must answer the simple question: 
What is American Zionism? 


To say that American Zionism is what Zion- 
ism has been everywhere since the turn of the 
century is to beg the question and to oversim- 
plify to the point of confusion a basic problem 
of contemporary Jewish history. It is quite 
possible that this oversimplification is at the 
root of the present crisis. 


Modern Zionism appeared on the scene as a 
political organization charged with the immedi- 
ate practical task of solving the problem of 
Jewish national homelessness, and also as an ide- 
ological movement dedicated to the spiritual 
and cultural regeneration of the Jewish people. 
Zionism thus responded to the two sides of the 
Jewish Quesion which were global in scope. 
As long as 80 per cent of the Jewish people were 
concentrated in Eastern Europe, where political 
persecution, religious oppression and economic 
discrimination were their common lot, it was 
not necessary to pay much attention to the 
local coloration this global question assumed in 
various countries; nor was it essential to examine 
too closely the form world Jewish problems took 
in countries where Jews enjoyed security and 
political equality. At the beginning of the 
20th century there were not enough Jews in 
those countries to change the total picture. Even 
at the outbreak of the Second World War, the 
majority of the Jews still lived under conditions 
of oppression, and it was still possible to base 
the Zionist political program on the physical 
and material plight of world Jewry. 


This was also the program of American Zion- 
ism during the first half of the 20th century. 
The literature it produced during that period 
is replete with the reports of the pogroms in 
Czarist Russia, of Jewish poverty in Galicia, 
of the legal disabilities in Rumania, of the econ- 
omic boycott in Poland, of the pulverization 
of the Soviet Jews, and, of course, of the Hitler 
exterminations in Germany and the rest of Eu- 


rope. In vain will one look through this liter. 
ture for motivations flowing out of the realities 
of Jewish life in the United States or for , 
presentation of Zionism in terms of the specific 
needs of the American Jew. 

The destruction of European Jewry and the 
establishment of the State of Israel made the olf 
position of American Zionism untenable. | 
could no longer approach the American Jew on 
the basis of the traditional concepts of the global 
Jewish Question; and it has not evolved a con- 
crete American approach to post-State Zionism, 
Hence its confusion. Its attempts to surmount 
its inner crisis have been ineffective, and the 
castigations of the Israeli leaders have not been 
helpful. The crisis in American Zionism wil 
not be resolved before its program becomes firm- 
ly rooted in the interests of the American Jewish 
community. A clear understanding of what 
American Jewry represents is therefore a pre- 
requisite to the formulation of such a program, 
In the paragraphs that follow an attempt will 
be made to draw, in broad outline, a picture of 
the largest Jewish settlement in the world. The 
picture is presented in three dimensions: 
American Jewry (1) as a community in relation 
to itself, (2) as an entity in the American social 
system, and (3) asa part of the Jewish people. 


[™Micrants from all corners of the earth have 

contributed to the development of the Ameri- 
can Jewish settlement and have thus produced 
a community which, while retaining much of 
the original contributions, represents something 
new in Jewish historical experience. The biggest 
impact on the growth of this community was 
made by JeWs of German origin who were its 
ablest organizers, and by Jews of Eastern Ev- 
ropean extraction who today comprise its over- 
whelming majority. 

Five to five and one-half million strong, it 
is a young community. It is largely the product 
of the 20th century despite the fact that it 
has already celebrated the 300th anniversary 
of its founding. Some 80 per cent of its mem- 
bership is of American birth. Its leadership 1 
decisively in the hands of the second generation, 
and a third generation is coming into its own. 
Before very long, we shall have a Jewish popu- 
lation in the United States that has never had 
direct contact with Jews in other communities, 
has not lived through the Nazi holocaust, and 
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ys not personally known a Jewish life in which 
the State of Israel has not existed. 

With the curtain falling on the last act of 
the drama of Jewish immigration into the 
United States, the fount of Jewish learning is 
inking, although the spread of elementary Jew- 
ih education is today proportionately wider 
than it was fifty years ago. Yiddish is on the 
decline; and while interest in Hebrew has cer- 
winly increased since the emergence of the State 
of Israel, this interest has not brought back 
to their former levels the reservoirs of Jewish 
culture which the disappearance of the immi- 
grant generations has depleted. 

On the other hand, sight should not be lost 
of positive results that the growing accultur- 
ation of the American Jew has produced. A 
not inconsiderable Jewish culture has recently 
developed in the English language. This makes 
the Jewish community the only one in the his- 
tory of America to create both a great literature 
ina non-English language and an ethnic litera- 
ture in the native tongue. The Jewish commu- 
nity is today better organized and more con- 
slidated than it has ever been in the past. The 
misunderstandings, jealousies, prejudices and 
conflicts which erected barriers between groups 
among Jews during the immigrant period, have 
largely given way to efforts calling for con- 
certed action. The organizational unity a local 
community has achieved stands in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of acculturation its mem- 
bership has attained. The greater the influence 
of the American democratic processes on a Jew- 
ih group, the more centralized is its organi- 
zation. Conversely, where the impact of the 
divisive traditions immigrants brought over from 
other lands is stronger, its organization is weaker. 

This explains why New York, the city with 
the highest percentage of Jewish immigrants, 
among whom social and class divisions are still 
widely prevalent, has lagged behind the country 
in adopting new methods of community or- 
ganization. This explains, too, why Reform is 
the best organized group in Jewish religious 
life, with the Conservatives not much behind, 
while the Orthodox are the least organized 
group. In general, it may be stated that com- 
munities with Jewish populations up to 15,000— 
and these are the most acculturated communi- 
tis—now have one central agency regulating 
their collective activities and conducting their 
common affairs. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence for a branch of a national organization 
to remain in a local body or institution from 
which the national organization itself has with- 
drawn. Thus, for instance, we see a number 
of chapters of the American Jewish Committee 
and an even larger number of B’nai B’rith 
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lodges belonging to local community councils 
which, in turn, are affiliated with the NCRAC 
(the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council), from which the governing national 
bodies of these two organizations have with- 
drawn. 

The American Jewish community is a volun- 
tary association with neither the power of legal 
recognition nor the authority of religious co- 
hesiveness behind it. And while the voluntary 
character of this community should not be ex- 
aggerated or oversimplified—we shall see later 
that there is a good deal of compulsion to Jewish 
belongingness—there is no gainsaying that its 
decisions have no more force than the extent 
to which its members are willing to abide by 
them. And although the community cannot 
impose sanctions on recalcitrants or backsliders, 
it has gained sufficient recognition and moral 
acceptance to enable it to perform, in large 
measure, the tasks which history has placed 
upon American Jewry. 

It is a pragmatic community—one which has 
not been built according to plan but has evolved 
under the pressure of emergencies. A spirit of 
give and take guides its activities; and insti- 
tutions and agencies are supported by it not 
on the basis of their intrinsic value or historical 
correctness, but in accordance with their ability 
to recruit followers among the Jewish popu- 
lation. Philosophic conflicts are frowned upon, 
and ideological controversies, if not eliminated 
altogether, are held to the barest minimum. 

The American Jewish community spends be- 
tween 200 and 250 million dollars a year on 
Jewish causes and services—about half on local 
religious, philanthropic, and cultural institutions, 
the other half on Israel and relief abroad. 
(These sums do not include the moneys raised by 
the sale of Israel bonds.) It is estimated that 
20 per cent of the givers contribute 80 per cent 
of the funds raised. This means that the large 
contributor is in a position to control the poli- 
cies of the welfare funds, federations, and other 
fund-disbursing agencies should he choose to 
do so. In many instances he actually does ex- 
ercise a decisive influence. In most cases, how- 
ever, he is content to send his check in and 
leave the determination of policy to the active 
campaign-workers. The latter, although not 
necessarily the largest givers themselves, are 
the backbone of the campaign machinery. From 
among them there comes to the fore a new 
type of k’laltuer, one who owes allegiance not 
to a particular cause or institution but to the 
community as a whole. He is usually a member 
of a national organization; but in a conflict 
between this organization and his local com- 
munity he is more likely to side with the latter. 
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This situation shows how complicated is the 
problem of democracy in organized American 
Jewish life. 

The synagogue is again forging ahead as the 
basic agency of Jewish identification. As late 
as a quarter of a century ago, the vast majority 
of American Jewry found itself outside the 
realm of organized religion; today the situation 
is reversed. Most of the American Jews now 
hold membership in some synagogue, and a good 
many of them belong to more than one. While 
Jews are still far behind the Protestants and 
Catholics in congregational affiliation, the gap 
has been narrowing perceptibly since the Second 


World War. 


THis brings us to the second dimension of the 

American Jewish community—the one bear- 
ing on its relation to the American population 
as a whole. Here we must not confuse state 
with society, or political organism with social 
system. With four-fifths of its membership 
born to political equality and the remaining fifth 
grown into it, American Jewry has attained 
a degree of integration into the state processes 
of the United States that no other Jewish com- 
munity has achieved in the whole history of 
the Diaspora. It is not emancipation that we 
are dealing with here, for American Jews prac- 
tically never went through a pre-emancipation 
period, but with a political freedom so complete 
that it makes the Jew the peer of every other 
citizen of the country. However, this political 
integration has not correspondingly woven the 
Jew into the social fabric of American society. 
From a legal standpoint Jews have never lived 
in a ghetto in America; socially, however, they 
have never as a group stepped out of the ghetto. 

This latter ghetto has been maintained by the 
internal walls which the religious, psychological 
and communal needs of the Jews themselves 
have erected, and by external walls which dis- 
crimination from without has built up. The 
discrimination—whether it be residential, social, 
cultural or economic—is in itself not always 
a manifestation of anti-Semitism but it is un- 
deniably the result of the reaction of the non- 
Jewish environment to Jewish otherness. But 
anti-Semitism, too, has not been totally absent 
in the attitudes of American society toward the 
Jewish community; and this anti-Semitism has 
not invariably been an importation from foreign 
lands, as the Jewish community relations agency 
would have us believe. As a matter of fact, 
alien Jew-hatred has not made much inroad in 
this country. Of far greater effect was the 
indigenous anti-Semitism which had its roots 
in American nativism. It has fed on the almost 
nihilistic individualism of the frontier heritage, 
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on the anti-immigrationism of the farmers, on 
the isolationism of the Midwestern states, and on 
the anti-urban tendencies of the Populist move. 
ments. The Klu Klux Klan has been, and jp. 
mained, a native American phenomenon, And 
the fact that the three most blatant anti. 
Semitic propagadists of the 20th century—Tom 
Watson, Henry Ford and Father Coughlin—yjj 
operated with Populistic slogans shows the fal. 
lacy of the attempt to construe American anti. 
Semitism merely as something that was smuggled 
in from abroad. 

Basic to an understanding of Jewish-Gentile 
relationships in the United States is the recog. 
nition that here, too, the Jew is not regarded 
as an individual but as a member of a group; 
that here, too, deep-seated prejudices are fre. 
quently more effective than real situations; that 
traditional stereotypes obscure the image of 
the living Jew; and that here, too, two social 
and moral standards obtain—one in relation 
to Jews, the second applicable to the rest of 
the population. American nativism has always 
been anti-immigration, but its anti-immigration- 
ism has in the main been directed against thos 
knocking at the doors of the country and against 
the immigrant himself; sometimes also against 
his native-born children but hardly ever against 
his grandchildren—the latter regarded as full- 
fledged Americans. It is different in the case 
of the Jews. Nativism has never ceased to regard 
them as aliens, no matter how many generations 
of residence in this country they have behind 
them. 

Various polls taken over the course of nearly 
two decades indicate the presence of a bloc 
of unregenerated anti-Semites totaling about 
10 per cent of the American population. This 
is a fact not to be ignored; neither is it some- 
thing to be taken too seriously. Of infinitely 
greater significance is a second fact revealed 
by the same polls, to wit, that at one time or 
another more than half of the population of 
the country held the view that Jews commanded 
too much political and economic power in the 
United States. The percentage of those sharing 
this view has, to be sure, dropped in recent 
years, but they still represent more than one- 
third of the population. It would be a mistake 
to label them all as anti-Semites, but there can 
be no question that they do express the preva- 
lent prejudices, while betraying a psychological 
and emotional, even if unconscious, unwilling 
ness to regard Jews as an integral part of Ameti- 
can society. It is also obvious that they do not 
measure the place in American life occupied 
by Jews by the same scales with which they 
measure their own position and that of theif 
fellow religionists. 
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is dualistic approach has produced a differ- 

ence in the evaluation, on the part of the 
general public, of the role a Jew is playing on 
the economic scene. Occupations regarded as 
perfectly respectable and honorable when pur- 
wed by non-Jews, turn into something sinister 
when engaged in by a Jew. The myth of Amer- 
ica is the self-made man. Until the end of the 
19th century he was identified with the open- 
ing of new frontiers and with the covered- 
wagon; since then, his was the tale of the coun- 
try boy who made good. He pulled himself up 
by his boot straps, and had only his own daring, 
driving initiative, willingness to endure hard- 
ships, and ability to outsmart competitors to 
thank for his success. His road led him from 
the farm to the city, never in the opposite 
direction. He was successful not because he 
remained rooted in the soil or was content 
to carry on as a manual worker in a plant; he 
was successful because he was determined to 
make a place for himself in the world of finance 
or commerce, or in a profession. When he 
finally achieved his goal, he also gained the ap- 
plause of society; even rivals could not refrain 
from expressing their admiration. But when a 
Jew traveled the same road, employed the same 
methods and arrived at the same destination, 
he was exposed to the accusation that he had 
sized power by unscrupulous manipulations 
and dishonest practices. And many would add: 
what else was there to be expected from a mem- 
ber of that greedy race? 

By no means do I want to create the im- 
pression that Jews are in danger in the United 
States. I merely want to show the outer walls 
which maintain the ghetto in this country, 
and to emphasize that millions of Americans 
are conditioned in their attitude toward Jews 
by an optical illusion. Jews have a conspicu- 
ousness and a visibility which, in the eyes of 
the prejudiced, lift them out of the actual econ- 
omic and social territory they occupy and make 
them assume proportions beyond their real size 
or numbers. They are visible even where they 
are not physically present. 

Individuals can escape this visibility, but not 
the community as a whole. This creates a gap 
between the Jew and the rest of the population 
which keeps him apart from the mainstream 
of American society and introduces an element 
of compulsion into his association with fellow 
Jews. It is not at all easy to leave the Jewish 
fold; the double standards referred to above 
block the way even where the traditional ties 
binding a Jewish individual to the Jewish com- 
munity become loose. 

_ For three hundred years Jews have been deal- 
ing with non-Jews in America. They have 
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attended the same schools, carried on the same 
civic and patriotic activities, contributed to the 
same philanthropic causes, and supported the 
same welfare institutions—but they have not 
blended with the non-Jewish society socially. 
There was very little social mingling with non- 
Jews during the Colonial Period; not much 
during the German immigration; and there 
has not been more since. Jews have remained 
apart from the larger American community, 
and their apartness—whether construed as a 
price they freely and gladly pay, or as a toll 
exacted from them for retaining their own 
group identity—has not been an unmitigated 
evil. Social separation is one of the main reasons 
why intermarriage, although growing, has not 
assumed the mass proportions in the United 
States that it has in the rest of the Western 
world. It is estimated that between 7 and 10 
per cent of the marriages among Jews are of 
a mixed nature. In neighboring Canada, where 
the Jewish community is much younger, there 
are twelve intermarriages in every one hundred 
marriages of Jews. 


Guporsia has not changed the situation. It is 

generally necessary to proceed with caution 
when making predictions regarding the future 
of suburban areas. An official report issued by 
a government agency in 1820 carried the as- 
surance that there was enough free land in the 
Unitel States to satisfy the needs of new settlers 
on the soil for five hundred years. Seventy years 
later, another official report stated that all the 
free land was exhausted—and this despite the 
fact that in the intervening period the United 
States extended its territory by annexing Texas, 
Oregon and other areas. We are witnessing a 
not unsimilar process now. Before very long, 
there will be no room for new suburbs; and even 
now a reaction is setting in against the building 
up of every inch of wooded land. The suburbs 
of today are the slums of tomorrow. Be that 
as it may, however, one thing is certain: there 
is no less social separation, and in some cases 
even more, between Jews and non-Jews in the 
suburbs than in the large industrial cities. This 
plays no small role in the greater eagerness of 
suburban Jews to join synagogues, build com- 
munity centers, establish Jewish schools, and 
form other Jewish organizations. 

There is a widespread opinion that the United 
States is a land of three faiths. The equation 
of Judaism with Protestanism and Catholicism 
reminds one of the boast of the butcher who 
claimed that the sausage he was manufacturing 
contained 50 per cent fowl and 50 per cent beef 
because he used one chicken for each bull that 
went into his product. Protestantism is the 
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faith of the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple. Catholics have never resigned themselves 
to the fate of a permanent minority, and they 
already constitute a majority in many cities 
and even in some states. Jews, on the other 
hand, can never hope to be a majority in any 
part of the country (with the exception of a 
few isolated resorts). Their minority status 
is not only a permanent fact, but also a fixed 
state of mind. It would never occur to them 
to attempt, as do the Protestants and Catholics, 
to make their religion the spiritual basis of the 
American way of life. At most, they would 
resist efforts to extend Christian influence at 
the expense of their own religious rights. The 
simple truth is that America is a Christian coun- 
try and no amount of rationalization can alter 
this fundamental situation. 

To be sure, America has no state religion, 
but I have already pointed out that the state 
is not identical with society—and in a demo- 
cratic country it is, in the final analysis, society 
that shapes human relations. The walls separat- 
ing church and state are increasingly giving way 
under the pressure of a public opinion that has 
been steadily veering away from the views on 
religion entertained by the Founding Fathers. 
Not one of the first six presidents of the coun- 
try was a regular worshiper in a church. Today 
it is unthinkable for a president not to attend 
services on Sunday morning. Early government 
authorities openly stated that the United States 
was not a Christian country; and a declaration 
to this effect was written into a treaty with 
Tripoli in 1796. Today such a statement would 
spell political suicide for any aspirant to public 
office. The barriers against the intrusion of 
religion in political affairs that the Constitution 
has erected are getting lower as time goes on. 
Christianity is penetrating deeper into the in- 
stitutions of the state, and this development 
meets with the approval of the overwhelming 
majority of the American population. As a 
result of this trend, Jews have been forced to 
retreat even in matters involving their rights 
as citizens. Paradoxically, Jews were more 
militantly jealous of these rights when they 
constituted an immigrant community than they 
are today. Compare the determined fight they 
waged for the abrogation of the trade treaty 
with Czarist Russia, because of the latter’s dis- 
crimination against American citizens of Jewish 
extraction, with their feeble protests against 
the much more severe discriminations practiced 
by Saudi Arabia, and you will see how deeply 
Jews have been affected in their relations to 
the state by the negative attitudes they have 
encountered in American society. 

No wonder it is they who have to adjust to 
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others. In all the interfaith and good will py. 
grams Protestants make no concessions; neither 
do the Catholics, if they participate in gy¢ 
programs at all. All the concessions come from 
the Jews. They cannot maintain a Jewish islan 
in a Christian sea without paying a price for j: 

American Jews have spent something |i, 
125 million dollars on community relations a. 
tivities during the past quarter of a century, 
These activities are in themselves a clear Fecog. 
nition on the part of American Jews, wheth:; 
they admit it or not, that they do not enjoy fy 
equality in American society. This does not, 
however, minimize in the slightest their conyic. 
tion that United States is their home which 
they have not the faintest intention or desire 
to exchange for any other land. 


TURNING to the third dimension, namely, 

the part the American Jewish community 
has played in world affairs, we find that th 
concern about the well-being of Jews in othe 
lands has throughout the generations been on 
of the three main pivots around which America 
Jewish life has revolved. (The other two ar 
religion and philanthropy.) Much of the Jey. 
ish communal structure in the United Stata 
has grown up in response to calls to alleviate 
the plight of Jews across the seas. America 
Jews acted as an organized community for th 
first time in 1840 in connection with the Di 
mascus Affair. The Board of Delegates of Amer- 
ican Israelites, the first central Jewish com- 
munity relations body, was organized in 185) 
for the purpose of defending the civil and re 
ligious rights of Jews in every part of the world 
The Kishinev pogrom in 1903 led to the form. 
tion of the American Jewish Committee in 
1906. The American Jewish community cam 
of age in the First World War period, when it 
was called upon to render, on an unprecedented 
scale, aid to the stricken Jewish communitis 
in Europe and in Asia. The welfare funds ani 
community councils, now occupying so centri 
a position in organized American Jewish life 
have largely come into being as a result a 
Hitler. In the fight leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, and in subsequent 
efforts to strengthen the State economically 
and politically, American Jews have achievel 
a degree of unity never attained before. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out 
that the American Jewish community has neve! 
been culturally self-sustaining from a Jewis 
point of view, and it is becoming less so with 
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will pro. ginforcement from Jews in other communities, 
; Neither Jog they are coming to regard their cultural 
1 such § complishments as sufficient to satisfy their own 
me from requirements in this country. Symptomatic of 
sh island sis attitude is the statement recently made by 
€ for it , prominent Jewish educator to the effect that 
ing lik: jmerican Jews were creating a Judaism of their 
10ns ac. gn, one which to them is just as authentic 
century, fs the Judaism of Israel is to the Jews in that 
r recog-} untry. Should this view become the phi- 
Whether | igophy of Jewish living in the United States, 
joy full} it will drive a wedge between American Jewry 
O€S not,fand the Jews in other lands, and lead to the 
Convic- | re of as many Judaisms as there are Jewish 
> which} ommunities in the world. That this would 
r desire} treak up the Jewish people into numerous tribes 
yhich would gradually lose communion with 
ach other, goes without saying. 


rely, to 
munity} The danger of fragmentation is inherent in 


hat the} the very growth of the American Jewish com- 
n othe | munity. Precisely because the American Jew 
en one} feels so thoroughly at home in the United States, 
nerican| he faces the danger of drifting away from the 
wo ar} test of Jewry and of developing a paternalistic 
1e Jew.| attitude toward Israel. Isolationist sentiments 
Stata} we making deep inroads into the consciousness 
Ileviae| of many American Jews. Implicit in this iso- 
nericanf itionism, and not infrequently also explicit, 
for th} isthe conviction that, since America is different, 
he Dz.j American Jews are by the same token exempt 
Amer. from the general laws which have for millenia 
com-| governed Jewish history. 


1 185) The danger of irreparable fragmentation is 
nd t+} overlooked by those in the Zionist movement 
world) who call for anv acceptance of the Diaspora as 
forme permanent phenomenon in Jewish destiny 
tee land urge the reorientation of Zionist thought 
_ Cam! and action on the basis of such an acceptance. 
hen it} The ten million Jews outside the State of Israel 
dente!) > not constitute one socially consolidated or 
uNwe) spiritually unified community. They are split 
Is an up into scores of communities, functioning in 
entra numerous lands, where they are exposed to di- 
1 life! verse economic and political climates and to 
ilt of conflicting social and cultural conditions. Pro- 
estab-! fessor Mordecai M. Kaplan has recently been 
quet! extolling the virtues of a bi-civilizational life. 
ically He overlooks the fact that in the Galut it is not 
uevel merely in two civilizations that we have to 
carry on as a people, but in a multiplicity of civi- 
lizations which, more often than not, pull at 
cross-purposes because of the clashing interests 
among the many countries of Jewish residence. 
Villiam James said that a man has as many 
Personalities as there are environments to which 
he has to adjust himself. Has Professor Kaplan 
stopped to think how many personalities the 
Jewish people would have to take on in order 
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to fit into all of the environments to which it 
would have to adjust? What would then be left 
of our own identity? In the efforts to maintain 
even a semblance of Jewish unity, how would 
we be able to bridge the gulfs separating one 
civilization from the other in this competing 
and war-torn world? As far as America is 
concerned, we can safely predict that here the 
Jews will not be able to retain even that body 
of Jewish values which now constitutes the basis 
of their Jewishness. The deeper they will weave 
themselves into the patterns of the American 
social system, and the more they will grow into 
the general civilization of the country, the 
greater will become the lag in the development 
of their Jewish civilization. Only the spiritual 
and cultural values which Israel will create will 
in some measure cover the deficit thus arising 
in the Jewishness of the American Jew; and 
only these values will at least in part replenish 
the depleted reservoirs of Jewish culture in the 
United States. On condition, however, that 
the values created in Israel also bespeak the needs 
of the American Jew who, in turn, must build 
up his own ability to profit by these values. 

It was the historic task of Zionism to do 
away with, not to rationalize, the abnormalities 
of Jewish national life. This still remains its 
historic task. Zionism refused to make a virtue 
out of necessity, and it must not, now that it 
has achieved its primary political aims, abandon 
the vision of Kibbutz Galiot or exclude from 
this vision American Jewry. Neither can it 
afford to approach American Jewry with the 
compass of the ““Negators of the Galut.” What 
does the State of Israel mean to the American 
Jew today? He certainly does not consider it his 
potential individual home. A study of the Jews 
of Trenton, New Jersey, reveals that 92 per cent 
of them consider the emergence of the State 
of Israel an important event not only in that 
it offers a haven of refuge to homeless Jews, but 
also because it provides a national home for the 
Jews as a people and enhances the dignity and 
self-respect of the individual Jew everywhere, 
including the United States. But when these 92 
per cent were asked whether they would person- 
ally like to live in Israel, only 7 per cent replied 
in the affirmative, and even these were not ready 
for aliya. Will they show a greater readiness 
to settle in Israel if we all decide that there is 
positively no hope for creative Jewish life in 
the United States? Will they be impressed by 
the castigation they receive at the hands of some 
of the Israeli leaders? 

What Zionism needs is a new motivation, one 
responding to the needs of a Jew who does feel 
perfectly at home in his native land, who stands 
to lose rather than gain materially from aliya 
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to Israel, and who suffers no legal disabilities 
or religious persecution. In short, we need a 
Zionism that is based on an aliya as an ideal of 
self-fulfillment rather than as an escape or flight. 
There will be no emigration from the United 
States to Israel if Jewish life in the country is 
pervaded by a sense of doom or resignation. 


JEWISH Front 


There has to be a climate for such an aliy 
and only a meaningful Jewish life can creg 
such a climate. We shall have a long road t 
travel, and I know how essential is the elemen: 
of time, but I can see no short cuts either in 
the warnings of the “Negators of the Galy” 
or in the optimistic theories of Professor Kaplan 


Elberta 


(A Story) 
by Sylvan Karchmer 


tseera had worked for Mrs. Isaac longer 

than anyone in the Isaac family could re- 
member; and the two women, like weathered 
old oaks, had aged together. If Elberta’s hair 
seemed whiter than her mistress’s, with that 
quality of cotton fresh from the stack about 
it, is was only because her African brown face 
made the contrast all the more striking. 

Officially Elberta lived in the servant’s house 
behind Mrs. Isaac’s large two-story brick house 
on Forest Avenue, but since Mrs. Isaac suffered 
from cataracts, which made it virtually im- 
possible for her to see, Elberta unofficially slept 
in one of the vacant downstairs bedrooms. In 
time, as Mrs. Isaac’s contemporaries died off and 
as her sons and daughters with their own families 
demanding their attention had less and _ less 
time for her, Elberta became her sole companion. 
In old age, Mrs. Isaac was apt to revert to the 
Yiddish of her youth, and Elberta learned to 
speak it, too, though with a broad southern 
drawl. 

The running of the big house, particularly 
the affairs of the kitchen, was left entirely to 
Elberta. Long ago, she had learned Mrs. Isaac’s 
recipes for making the traditional Yiddish dishes; 
and, as Mrs. Isaac came less often to the kitchen, 
Elberta improved upon them by adding her 
own ingredients so that the matzo balls, for 
instance, were light and fluffy instead of heavy 
and greasy as they were apt to be under Mrs. 
Isaac’s touch. 

At the seder, when all the family congregated 
at the big walnut table under the glass chande- 
lier, the sons would demand extra portions, 
and Mrs. Isaac would beam at the success of 
her dishes. ‘Eat, eat,’ she would urge them. 

“Yes, Mamma, they are wonderful. They 
get better each year,” they would praise her, 
and she would laugh under their extravagent 
compliments. “Elberta does exactly what I 
say,” she would exclaim. 

Elberta knew, of course, how to keep the 
dishes separate, the milk from the meat dishes, 
the Passover ones from those used during the 


year. She would not dream of serving oyster 
or crab, and she would have starved herself and 
Mrs. Isaac rather than buy meat anywhere ex. 
cept at the kosher meat market. She herself 
never touched pork, and at the approach of th 
Pesach season she knew how to set in motion 
the elaborate ritual for cleansing the house of 
leaven. One spring she went so far as to refus 
to permit one of her friends, who worked in 
one of the large houses down the street, to visit 
her in the kitchen on the morning of the firs 
seder because, as she expressed it, she couldn't 
allow “‘a goy in the house erev Pesach.” 

Her greatest trials came when one of Mn 
Isaac’s daughters insisted upon using the big 
kitchen for the preparation of a family dinner, 
All the children lived in apartments these days 
and there wasn’t room to make a proper mei 
whereas Mamma’s kitchen was ideal. At such 
times, Elberta had her hands full to see that 
no one mixed up the dishes. She had to watch 
Mrs. Hannah in particular. Once, Elberta saw 
her using butter to make the meat gravy. It 
didn’t seem possible—in Mrs. Isaac’s kitchen! 
“Oh, Mrs. Hannah,” she exclaimed, “what are 
you doing!” 

Mrs. Hannah was frightened by the outcry. 
She couldn’t make sense of what Elberta wa 
protesting at because it had been so long sinct 
she herself had observed any of the dietary laws 
and when Elberta insisted that they throw out 
the gravy, she was surprised. 

“It’s trafe, and you'll make the whole kitchen 
trafe,” said Elberta. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hannah, ‘Mamma will never 
know.” 

“Now, Mrs. Hannah,” said Elberta, “you 
can’t do that. It’s against the law and God wil 
be mad at Mrs. Isaac. I can’t have God mud 
at her for something she didn’t even do.” 

“Well, I’m not going to throw out this de 
licious sauce,” said Mrs. Hannah. 

“Then I’m goin’ tell her,” said Elberta. Thi 
would stop Mrs. Hannah. The daughters stood 
in awe of their mother’s temper. “All right,’ 
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gid Mrs. Hannah reluctantly. “Just don’t tell 

ter, and I'll wash out the dish thoroughly.” 
“We can’t use that dish again,” said Elberta. 

"You might as well take it home with you.” 


5 THE daughters expressed it privately among 

themselves, they did not want to cross El- 
berta in any way for fear that she would leave 
them and then who would look after Mamma? 
Crises were always arising and frequently only 
Elberta could solve them. There was the time 
that Mrs. Isaac’s sight first began to fail her 
ind Elberta warned them how dangerous it 
was for their mother to walk to the synagogue 
ach Saturday morning. There were four busy 
intersections to cross. The daughters did not 
know what to do. None of them had walked 
4s far as the corner grocery store in years, and 
they weren’t in any condition to make the two- 
mile hike to the synagogue each week. So at 
frst they tried to persuade their mother not 
togo. But for seventy years she had been going 
to the synagogue, and how could she change her 
habits now? Then they thought of getting her 
an attendant, but she would not hear of the 
suggestion, for she was too proud to admit that 
the couldn’t see. ‘‘God will protect me,” she 
would insist, and she continued to venture out 
alone, though occasionally she would ask Elberta 
3a favor to walk past the first intersection 
with her. Later, Elberta took to walking all 
the way with her and waiting downstairs in the 
vestibule of the synagogue until the services were 
over. 
Then, when she discovered that there was 
adark passageway leading from this vestibule 
to the auditorium itself, she decided to sit in 
the family pew with Mrs. Isaac. 
“A shwartza in the shul!” The gabbai, the 
shamos, even the President were troubled. 


itcty:} Though all of them had heard of the distant 
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Falashas, none had ever seen a Negress coming 
to their shul, and here she sat in their midst! 
In the absence of the rabbi, who was away for 
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the summer, they tactfully suggested that she 
temain downstairs, but Elberta refused to heed 
their hints. She had to be near Mrs. Isaac in 
case she was needed. Eventually she came to 
be accepted, and no one paid her any special 
attention. She was merely another worshipper. 
She learned the responses in Hebrew and also 
when to stand up and during the Amidah she 
would move her body in the same rhythmic way 
that Mrs. Isaac did. At the conclusion of the 
service she would march down to the bima with 
Mrs, Isaac and shake the rabbi’s hand and say, 
"Gut shabbos,” and if later there was a bar 
mitzvah celebration, she was always invited to 
share in the festivities. She never quite approved 
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of the miniature challas or the gefillte fish thy 
were served and she would keep Mrs. Isaac from 
eating too much. “The fish was made last week” 
she would caution. “Don’t eat too much. Ve 
have better at home.” 

“We have?” Mrs. Isaac would ask. 

— you remember—you made it you. 
self.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Isaac would reply absently, ‘ 
did make it. Now when did I make it, Elberta» 
“Why, last Thursday. That’s when you made 
=" 

“Yes, why should I eat their fish when I have 
my own delicious fish at home,” Mrs, Isaac 
would say. 

For years she enjoyed Elberta’s dishes without 
giving her credit for them. When she went 
to St. Luke’s for the long delayed eye operation, 
Elberta prepared all her meals, including break. 
fast, and brought them to the hospital in a cab, 
so that Mrs. Isaac would not have to eat non. 
kosher food. The Sisters in their long white 
robes were very kind to Mrs. Isaac, but she 
insisted on having Elberta near her. They chat. 
ted in Yiddish and discussed the rabbi’s affairs 
and wondered when the New Moon came. 

One afternoon, just before the bandages were 
removed from Mrs. Isaac’s eyes, Elberta chanced 
to notice on the wall opposite the bed a small 
wooden crucifix. What in the world was it 
doing here, she wondered. Then she realized 
that Mrs. Isaac had not known of its presence, 
and the prospect of her mistress discovering 
it frightened her. When the daughters came she 
called them aside one by one and pointed out 
the crucifix, but none of them wanted to offend 
the Sisters by removing it so that in the end 
Elberta herself had to climb on a chair and take 
it down. She put it into a drawer where it re- 
mained during the balance of Mrs. Isaac’s stay. 


T Was a new world that Mrs. Isaac saw when 

finally the bandages came off. Her daughters 

looked so old, and Elberta too—‘Elberta, your 
hair’s so white--.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Elberta. “It gets that way.’ 

“Tell me, do I look as old—as you?” 

“Oh no, Mrs, Isaac, you don’t look a day ovet 
fifty, and that’s a fact.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Isaac, “let me see myself in 
the mirror,” and for minutes at a time sit 
would stare at her reflection in the glass. But 
the new world in which she found herself nevet 
ceased to amaze her. One afternoon, while they 
were at the club sitting under the shade by the 
pool sipping lemonade, Mrs. Isaac pointed to tht 
sandy slope leading down to the water. “Aft 
those women bathing without any clothes on?” 


she asked. 
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“No, ” said Elberta, “they got on bathing 

its. 
Fey re nothing but pants,” said Mrs. Isaac, 
“and something around here—.” And when she 
boked again and saw that her own granddaughter 
Flossie was among them, she called out to Elberta 
to order her in. “It’s a shame to go out like 
that,” she cried. And nothing would do but 
that Flossie had to be ordered back and lectured 
on dressing properly. “No grandchild of mine 
should be so indecent,” she grumbled to Elberta. 

They never brought her to the club again. 
Now with her eyesight restored, she and Elberta 
took to knitting; they made mittens and muf- 
flrs for all the men in the family. Eventually, 
everything went to charity and Mrs. Isaac was 
persuaded to spend her spare time playing do- 
minoes instead of knitting. She used to play 
a skillful game, but now she seldom bothered 
to put her mind to concentrating, so that when- 
ever the notion struck her she demanded points; 
and if Elberta hesitated, she would grumble and 
stamp her foot until Elberta put the figures 
down on the pad. 
Sometimes her grandchildren were cajoled in- 
to playing with her, and when she insisted upon 
putting down, for instance, a six alongside of a 
three, they would protest that she wasn’t playing 
fairly. “Untrained children,” she would berate 
them in Yiddish. 
“We'll ask Elberta,” they would say. “Elberta 
will tell us if you’re playing right.” 
“Mrs. Isaac always plays right,” said Elberta. 
“But she didn’t,” they would protest. ‘She 
didn’t play right—.” And in vexation they 
would run to their mother. “Elberta was wrong 
because Grandma cheated,” they would cry. 
“Mrs. Isaac played right,” Elberta would 
stoutly maintain. ‘She always plays right.” 
“But how could Grandma play right when 
she put her six on the three?” 
And then Elberta would be impatient with 
them because they didn’t know Mrs. Isaac as 
the did and that cheating at dominoes didn’t 
count, 
In the end only Elberta remained to play with 
her mistress; night after night they played until 
Mrs. Isaac’s eyes went bad again, and now she 
had difficulty reading her prayers. She knew most 
of the portions by memory, but certain key 
words of the text failed her. She would call 
to Elberta to find the place in the siddur, but 
poor Elberta, no matter how much Mrs. Isaac 
berated her, could do nothing with the Hebrew 
page. Once i in a while, though, she would re- 
member a fragment of the passage that she had 
heard Mrs, Isaac recite and she was able to give 





the line back. 
Then Mrs. Isaac would sit back in her rocker 
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continuing with her prayer. All morning she 
would pray, for there was little else she could 
do now. One morning when Elberta came to her 
with her morning chocolate, she found that Mrs. 
Isaac had rocked herself to sleep while mumbling 
her morning blessings. 

The funeral was held Friday afternoon before 
sunset, and the large house was filled with rela- 
tives and friends. There were enormous quan- 
tities of food that people had sent in; and now, 
since Mrs. Isaac was no longer around, it didn’t 
matter that the dishes were mixed or even that 
the roasts that were sent in by neighbors were 
trafe. In the evening, the rabbi from the Reform 
temple, to which most of the family now be- 
longed, held a brief service in the library. 

Elberta had set the table in the dining-room 
under the glass chandelier, putting out the 
heavy silver and the crystals that Mrs. Isaac 
always liked to use on Friday night. Then, 
before she started to serve, she went to the cup- 
board. She took out Mrs. Isaac’s two silver 
candlesticks, put candles into them, and struck 
the match. She carefully placed her hands over 
her eyes and recited the blessing in a loud voice. 
For a thousand shabbos eves she had listened 
to Mrs. Isaac chant it, but this was the first 
time that she herself had the occasion to say 
the prayer. She did not miss a word, and in her 
heart she knew that Mrs. Isaac would be — 


with her. 
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There are some variations in the 
wt of sabras but the personality 
ind role of Arie as their leader 
ye so emphasized that he appears 
» be the ideal for the rest. As 
vith all the sabras outlined, he 
uly knows and loves his land 
nd feels deep affinity and kinship 
ith his ancestors, provided they 
jate back several thousand years. 
When confronted with his re- 
tionship to his refugee cargoes 
if the present, one is inclined to 
ympathize with the bitter former 
imate of Auschwitz who feels 
tht the sabras want to rescue him 
ss potential manpower for their 
my. During the many months 
te spent in Israel, Mr. Uris could 
not have failed to be caught up 
in the currently popular debate 
on the attitude of the young Is- 
neli to Jewry of the Diaspora and 
ythaps this is his over-simplified 
reaction to the discussion of a 
profoundly complex problem. 


THE acceptance of the Jew by 
the non-Jew, a major preoccu- 
pation of many Jewish writers in 
the West, has been projected by 
Mr. Uris onto the international 
wene. In Exodus the heroine is a 
Christian nurse, a wholesome, beau- 
tiful American woman, antipa- 
thetic if not actively anti-Semitic, 
vho in her love for Arie finally 
accepts the right of Israel and the 
Jewish people to live as any other. 
As for the minor characters, they, 
too, fall within preordained casts. 
There is, for example, the high- 
ranking British officer whose sym- 
pathy for the refugees on Cyprus 
kads him to resign from his life- 
long British Army career. But, 
after all, although married into 
an aristocratic English family, his 
mother was born in the ghetto of 
Whitechapel and on her deathbed 
did relent and return to her peo- 
ple Or Dov, the boy from the 
Warsaw Ghetto and later the Cyp- 
tus camps, whose hate-filled desire 
for revenge turns him into a mem- 
ber of the terrorist Irgun Zvai 
Leumi but who, later, reformed 
by the love of a gentle-hearted 
girl, repents and becomes a good 
citizen. 

At intervals—and at times there 
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are over fifty pages of straight 
history and analysis—when the au- 
thor returns to story-telling the 
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book comes to life. Those who 
have read Battle Cry will know 
that Mr. Uris can indeed tell a 
story with pace and effect within 
a certain context—and that con- 
text is action. Since in Exodus he 
is covering the enormous canvas 
of the most dramatic story of our 
time, there are numerous episodes 
which afford the natural back- 
ground for his particular talent. 
And when this does break through 
the reader is temporarily caught 
up in the excitement and drama. 

Exodus tells the story of the 
destruction of European Jewry by 
Nazi Germany and of the fight 
against the British and Arabs— 
separately and in collusion—for 
the rescue of the survivors. From 
the coasts of France and Italy they 
make their way in battered tramp- 
ships to Eretz Yisrael. Some break 
through the British naval blockade, 
others are captured on the high 
seas and then retransported to de- 
tention camps awaiting them on 
Cyprus. En route, Mr. Uris traces 
the origins of these refugees now 
fleeing to Israel and in so doing 
briefly covers the histories of the 
Russian and Polish ghettos and of 
the assimilationist community of 
Germany. 


F THE days of the Warsaw 

Ghetto and particularly dur- 
ing the latter part when the haad- 
ful of survivors rose in revolt, we 
are given a sensitive and moving 
picture. Again in 1948, with the 
struggle of the Hagana and later 
of the Israel Army against the 
Arab invasion, the author succeeds 
in conveying the tension and pres- 
sures of combat. 

These passages are welcome in- 
terludes in the rather dull presen- 
tation of history and explanation. 
The author has amassed an im- 
mense number of facts and ob- 
viously feels it would be wasteful 
to omit any. But it is to be re- 
gretted that the background to 
many of the events has been treat- 
ed in some instances in an offhand 
and superficial fashion. The mas- 
sive success of Aliya Bet was un- 
doubtedly the major factor which 
finally compelled the British with- 
drawal and its value as such was 
never underestimated, but no Ha- 
gana or Zionist leader would have 
been prepared, as is the hero of 
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Exodus, to sacrifice the lives of 
three hundred children as a po- 
litical weapon against the British. 
Nor can the kibbutz be explained 
away solely as a practical form 
of organization with little atten- 
tion paid to the magnificent social 
concepts which motivated its 
founders. Similarly, there is only 
a hazy acknowledgement of the 
profound underlying ideological 
differences dividing the Hagana 
and the Terrorists which later 
brought the newly-founded State 
to the point of issuing an ultima- 
tum to the Terrorist organization 
to disband. And whilst little can 
be said to justify British politics 
of that period, one nevertheless 
senses an over-enthusiastic Ameri- 
can criticism of things British. 
This book by an American best- 
seller author has obviously been 
written for, and will reach, a far 
wider audience than that usually 
touched by Israel publicists and 
from it many will undoubtedly 
learn for the first time the story 
of Israel. Like many of its prede- 
cessors, it is far from being the 
novel of or about Israel; yet, 
on its limited plane, it is certainly 
more than one of romance and ad- 
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FTER a quarter of a century of 

unbroken publication, it should 
not be necessary to introduce to 
our chaverim the Jewish Frontier. 
Yet precisely because they have 
become used to receiving the 
Frontier month in and month out, 
chaverim tend to take the journal 
for granted and have to be re- 
minded by others of the excellence 
of the magazine, which has become 
an indispensable medium of in- 
formation and education to all who 
are concerned with developments 
in Israel and Zionism. 


A 32-page quarterly supplement 
containing profound discussions 
and analyses of political, social, 
economic and cultural problems 
relating to Israel, prepared with 
the co-operation of the Ihud, has 
recently become an organic part 
of the Frontier and is offered to 
readers at no extra cost. It has 
been acclaimed throughout the 
United States and Canada, as well 
as in other English-speaking coun- 
tries, as an invaluable contribution 
to an understanding of Israel’s 
place in Jewish life and in inter- 
national affairs. It is incumbent 
upon every chaver and chavera to 
bring his or her friends into the 
elite circle of Frontier subscribers. 


In order to help you get new 
readers, the management of the 
Frontier is making the following 
offer to new subscribers only: 


A year’s subscription to 
the Frontier, together with 
a copy of A Village by the 
Jordan by Joseph Baratz, 
founder of Degania, the 
combined regular price of 
which is $8.00, for only 
$4.75. 

A year’s subscription, to- 
gether with a volume of se- 
lected essays by the late 
Hayim Greenberg, entitled 
The Inner Eye, the regular 
price of which is $9.50, 
for $6.75. 


We repeat that this offer is 
available to new subscribers only. 





However, we are also offering a 
reward to chaverim securing new 
subscriptions. For each three new 
subscribers selecting the $8 pack- 
age that a chaver sends in, he will 
receive free a copy of the Baratz 
book. For each three new sub- 
scribers selecting the Greenberg 
volume, the chaver will receive 
free a copy of this volume. 


Branches are urged to place this 
campaign on their agenda. Indi- 
vidual chaverim are requested to 
enlist in this campaign. ‘Your 
friends will be grateful to you 
for making available to them a 
publication that will elevate and 
enrich their cultural life. 


Eastern Seaboard 
Conference 


SPECIAL organizational confer- 

ence of LZOA-Poale Zion 
branches in the Eastern Seaboard 
will be held at the New Lake- 
wood Hotel, Lakewood, N.J., Jan- 
uary 16-18, 1959. 


Invited to the conference are 
officers and members of city com- 
mittees and branches. The con- 
ference will not be made up of 
elected delegates, and it is im- 
perative that as many chaverim 
as are active in the various activi- 
ties of their branches attend. The 
cost for two full days, including 
meals and room (two persons per 
room), is only $16.50. 


The conference will open on 
Friday evening, January 16, with 
an Oneg Shabbat. Following the 
opening night, the conference will 
be conducted in the form of work- 
shops — each workshop dealing 
with a specific area of Labor Zion- 
ist activities. It is hoped that the 
helpful suggestions as to tech- 
niques and approaches the work- 
shops will elicit will result in the 
involvement of more chaverim in 
the activities of the organization 
with a view to enhancing the La- 
bor Zionist role in the life of the 
Jewish communities. 





JEWISH Front | 


Cultural Activities 


Dr. JuLius BRAUNTHAL, former 

Secretary General of the Socig) 
ist International, has just com) 
pleted a series of lectures he de 
livered under the auspices of th 
Labor Zionist Organization, 
spoke in New York, Detroit an 
Chicago. A reception in his hong 
was given at Phil Glucks 
Restaurant, New York, on Ng 
vember 11. Dr. Braunthal is le, 
ing for London, where he has livg 
since the mid-1930’s, on Decemh 
20th. 


The Chicago LZOA is contin 
ing with its successful month 
Mesibot. The third of the cure 
season, to take place on Saturday 
December 27, will be addressed if 
Yiddish by Mordecai Shtriglep 
editor of the Yiddisher Kemfq 
On January 31, 1959 the Mesibg 
will be dedicated to the hundred 
anniversary of the birth of Sholo 
Aleichem. Professor Irving Ho 
of Brandeis University and Dj 
Chaim Pomerantz will evalua 
the work of the great Yiddi 
humorist. There will also be rea 
ings from his works in Yiddi 
and English. 


The New York City Committ 
of the LZOA has initiated a seri 
of monthly forums. The first ¥ 
addressed by Dr. Braunthal. 
second will take place on Saturday 
December 20, at Carl Fischer Hi 
165 West 57th Street. Profess 
Taraknath Das, the Hindu phi 
losopher and political scientist, wil 
speak on Israel in an awakentf 
Asia. 


In Detroit the LZO branch 
headed by the city committe 
will have a series of forums at tf 
Hayim Greenberg Labor Zioni 
Center beginning in Januafy ECT 
1959. 
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A Bulwark of Peace: Israel’s Strength 


by Shimon Peres 


ty Oxrorp University professor recently intro- 

duced a lecture on Middle Eastern problems with 
the following words: “Permit me, gentlemen, to draw 
your attention to the strange phenomenon that the 
State of Israel is today an undeniable fact.” It would 
be well to add that this “strange phenomenon” owes 
its existence to the military organization of the coun- 
try and its fulfillment of four major tasks: the de- 
fense of the country; policing it, especially along its 
long borders; the planning of preventive measures; 
and finally of deterrent actions. 


The War of Independence of 1948 clearly belongs 
to Israel’s defensive moves. The Israeli Army then 
staved off a determined all-out Arab effort to exter- 
minate the State before it had actually begun to or- 
ganize itself. However, the defeat of the invading 
armies established the sovereignty of Israel within 
the borders then stipulated. 


The period that ensued after the signing of the 
armistice pacts, which roughly covers the years from 
1948 to 1956, saw a defense policy with policing 
activities of prime importance. The Arabs resorted 
to nuisance raids, infiltration, attempts at interrupt- 
ing public transportation, and interference with Is- 
rael’s fishing rights. In general, their policy was to 
interrupt the normal progress of Israeli work and 
daily life. Fedayeen activities assumed large propor- 
tions and military operations that were retributive 
in character became imperative. Once these left their 
impress on the minds of those directing Arab guerilla 
warfare within Israeli territory, relative calm began 
to prevail in the border areas. 


The 1956 Sinai Campaign which initiated another 
phase of Israeli defense policy was, in essence, a purely 
defensive move. The brilliant military victory of 
the defense forces over the infinitely better equipped 
Egyptian armies finally established certain facts in 
the Arab mind. The acquisition of arms in the 
period immediately preceding the clash in the Sinai 
Desert had obviously been intended as preparation 
for a decisive assault on Israel designed to lead to 
its final disappearance from the map of the world. 

The Sinai victory also broke the blockade aimed 
at stifling Israel’s development in all spheres of life. 
Just as the three-hour battle of Waterloo funda- 
mentally altered the balance of power in Europe 
of those days, the one-hundred-hour Sinai Campaign 
affected the balance of power in the Middle East. 
Israel’s political and strategic position has never been 
the same since; and the effects of this military 
demonstration will most probably be felt for some 
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time to come. Before the utter rout of the Egyptian 
armies in the Sinai Desert, Israel was in the natup 
of a problematical item for the world; now it is a 
undeniable factor. 


The period that began with the Sinai Operation 
is dominated by a defense policy that aims, aboy 
all, at establishing facts that may have a deterrent 
effect on Arab aggression. The military resources 
of the country, as well as its man-power, are to k 
strengthened to an extent which transforms Israd 
into a power that cannot be assaulted with impunity, 
In order to determine the proportions of this deter. 
rent power, the pressure of the Arabs must be born 
in mind and Israel’s preparations must be effectir 
enough to dam the flood of Arab aggression befor 
it sweeps across the dividing line. Israel must capi. 
talize on its previous successes in order to strengthen 
peace and to uphold calm in the area. 


HE IsRAELI DEFENSE mechanism has discharged it 

tasks satisfactorily. But it could never have su- 
ceeded had it not been for the form which militay 
organization took. Only a people’s army, a force 
round which all constructive elements in the nation 
could have rallied, could have met the challeng, 
At the same time, the Israeli Army of Defense ha 
preserved its strictly non-political character and 
has continued to be above party considerations 
Thus, it could fulfill educational tasks of primary 
significance and may, for example, be rightly con 
sidered an elementary school for immigrant youth 
who have acquired the rudiments of an education 
during the period of national service in the defens 
forces. Indeed, one may justly claim that the Army 
is a major factor in all spheres of life, promoting 
education and colonization as well as ensuring & 
curity. 

But, however great the achievements of the Is 
rael Army, they have not yet brought us the desired 
result of establishing peace in regions where tht 
absence of peace has slowed down progress, although 
it is true that we are no longer exposed to as matj 
threats as before and have ceased to be a mere bil 
in the hands of major powers. In some respects, tht 
initiative has passed to us. 


What has actually been accomplished to warrast 
this claim of the changed position of Israel in tht 
world? Non-belligerence has assumed the characttt 
of the absence of nuisance raids; freedom of shippis 
is a fact; and the first timid signs of friendship 
within the area may be discerned. Against thes 
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itive facts must be balanced the hatred of the 
Arabs for Israel and their unwillingness to put up 
yith its very existence. There are continued attempts 
xt challenging our sovereignty, and the inevitable 
sult is continuous tension and the necessity for 
incessant military preparation. 

In the light of all this, it is incumbent upon the 
wthorities to warn those who would succumb to 
the illusion that Israeli declarations in favor of peace 
night take the place of Israeli action. Israel cannot 
met Arab aggression by words. Peace depends 
om two facts: Arab willingness to conclude peace 
ind Israel military preparedness; and if these two 
pre-conditions are interchanged so that there is Arab 
military preparedness and Israeli willingness to con- 
dude peace, pacification will be off considerably. 


HESE REMARKS may well be applied to a recent 
event, a conference in Florence where Israeli and 
Arab representatives met together with Italians and 
Frenchmen. Any such meeting in the international 
arena is to be welcomed as a step in the right di- 
rection, but let us not delude ourselves. These meet- 
ings will achieve little unless parallel ones are or- 
ganized at which the heads of governments and the 
foreign ministers can get together and discuss matters 
frankly and directly. A conference at top level 
is what is needed to lend impetus to all other efforts. 
It might take place much nearer home for all con- 
cerned—in Gaza, or Eilat, or Rosh Hanikra, the 
border station in the north. 


What are the reasons for Arab reluctance to come 
to terms with Israel and conclude peace with it? 
There are actually three main obstacles: (1) the 
expansionist aspirations of the military dictators; 
(2) the backing of the militant spirit of Arab na- 
tionalism by the large powers; (3) the lack of 
stability and political maturity that distinguishes the 
whole Arab world. 


Let us above all bear in mind that the only genuine 
manifestation of imperialism prevailing in the Mid- 
dle East is Nasserism. Not so long ago, an Egyptian 
illustrated paper, El Masor, published a large map 
of what it termed Middle Eastern Countries with the 
following notations: 


(1) Palestine—the one problem that is more 
trouble sometimes than any Arab problem and, 
above all, the problem of the refugees; 

(2) Lebanon—the wholesale problem of re- 
gime, neighborly relations, American conquest; 

(3) the Syrian territory—its problems are 
merged with those of the Egyptian territory 
(thank God!); 

(4) Iraq—interior purges; 

(5) Kuwait—British pressure; 

(6) the principalities along the Arabian 
Gulf—their inhabitants are refusing to let oil 
become instrumental to their enslavement; 
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(7) Muscat and Oman—partial liberation 
and struggle for further liberation from British 
Imperialism; 

(9) Saudi—problem of oil and the El Burai- 
mi dispute; 

(10) Jordan—an artificial country with a 
throne under British auspices; 

(11) Yemen—the problem of the territories 
under the Protectorate and British aggression 
in the south; 

(12) Sudan—complicated interior problems; 

(13) Egyptian territory—a rock of ages 
against the artificial problems created by the 
West; 

14) Lybia—maintenance of pact with the 
British accounts for innumerable problems; 

(15) Tunis—evacuation of French bases; 

(16) Al giers—fighting for independence 
against France; 

(17) Morocco—evacuation of the French, 
Spanish and of the African bases. 


This map of “problems” concludes with the re- 
mark that “Arab national feeling and its awakening 
must be respected.” 

Thus, the really new element that Nasser intro- 
duces in the Middle East is his determination to 
rule over all these peoples. The scope of his power 
alternately threatens the lives of Hussein, Borguiba, 
Chamoun, Halil, and other Arabs. But how can 
one conquer seventeen countries without a uni- 
fying slogan, even if it is belligerent and negative? 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Nasser waves 
the flag of hatred against Israel and proclaims dangers 
emanating from it. In a way, Israel might consider 
it a blessing that Nasser’s aspirations include terri- 
tory rather far from its borders and that some states 
are beginning to come to the conclusion that Israel 
had better remain on the map since this creates better 
chances of their own survival in the face of Nasser’s 
lust for power. Certainly, peace does not yet seem 
in sight because Nasser is attempting to conquer 
the Middle East by using as his slogan the conquest 
of Israel. 

It must be stated with regret that one large power 
that preaches peace and co-existence in all other 
parts of the world and constantly proclaims the need 
of economic aid, takes a rather original line of policy 
in the Middle East: it backs Nasser though he does 
not believe in peace and supports him in spite of 
his refusal to believe in co-existence but in two- 
facedness. This power supplies Nasser with guns 
though what he really needs is economic aid. This 
policy was initiated about three years ago and con- 
tinues unabated. 


HE THIRD important aspect is the strange emo- 
tional attitude of the Arab intellectuals to Israel. 
An impression is sometimes created as though the 
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genuine enemy of the Arabs and of the cause of peace 
were but a fiction, a figment of the imagination. 
An attentive listener to the Arab broadcasting-sta- 
tions and an intelligent reader of the Arab press 
cannot but be struck by the contradictory description 
that is given of Israel. Sometimes it appears as a 
gigantic dragon, blood-thirsty and bent on conquer- 
ing the Arab world. Then again Israel is depicted 
as a miserable little insect—vermin which the Egyp- 
tian boot will easily squash. For an objective ob- 
server it is difficult to grasp the ambivalence of 
feeling that manifests itself in these two apparently 
incompatible attitudes towards Israel: hatred of 
its exaggerated strength and contempt for its pre- 
tended weakness. There is a seeming paradox in the 
fact that Nasser is capable of proclaiming dramatic- 
ally on one and the same day that Israel constitutes 
a menace to the Arabs while his radio commentators 
ominously warn Ben-Gurion that the “Arab armies” 
may at any time they choose exterminate Israel. 

Arab nationalism has always been characterized 
by this contradiction, this mingled fear and bullying 
of Israel. On the other hand, Israel has always taken 
the view that it has every reason to wish for a stable 
and strong Arab world, though the Israeli leaders 
would perhaps define strength not so much in terms 
of armament and weapons as of stability and po- 
litical maturity. 

However, in view of the slight prospects for an 
immediate peace as long as Nasser’s aspirations de- 
termine Arab policy, Israel must act for the sake 
of peace instead of preaching about it. 

While it is true that some of the peoples in the 
Afro-Asian bloc—and not only Ghana and Burma— 
are modifying their attitude towards Israel, the 
initiative must usually come from Israel. France 
that is so close to Israel may be cited as an example. 
Its external position became completely changed when 
a wave of renewed patriotism swept the country, 
a patriotism that expressed itself most clearly in 
three things: the people responded to de Gaulle’s ap- 
peal and granted the government the moneys re- 
quired for consolidation of the economy; the French 
also voted for electoral reforms and presented France 
to the world as a nation undivided and ready to 
fight. Naturally, the most fanatical rebels in Algiers 
began to talk peace. With Israel, too, its strength 
is derived from internal sources and its power is de- 
pendent on its stability, on devotion to the aims 
adopted by the nation. 


ITHOUT analyzing domestic problems, it may 
safely be assumed that what has impressed the 
Arabs most deeply were actual facts created by the 
Jews—immigration, a dynamic economic develop- 
ment, a stable political regime, unity of the people 
and the willingness of the young generation to de- 
fend all these. 
Strange as it may sound, there is every reason to 
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assume that the Sinai Campaign, the act of retriby, 
tion, the actual striking-power and equipment of 1}, 
Israeli Army of Defense all contributed to pyi, 
nearer the day when the Arabs will realize that ther 
is an alternative to waging war: that of Peace, 

A visitor who met Nasser in Egypt not so long 
ago claims to have heard from his own mouth thy 
three principles determine his Israel policy: No P 
No Settlement, No Attack. The “No Peace” Slogan 
is for domestic consumption. The “No Settlemeny’ 
slogan is for the Arab world as a whole. The “\y 
Attack” slogan, however, is imperative for Nagy 
because of the fact of Israel’s Defense Army. 

The amassing of arms has become an Arab hobby 
and the Arabs have thousands of tanks and cannon, 
hundreds of combatant and bomber aircraft, destroy. 
ers and submarines. In view of this, Nasser’s display 
of indignation at Israel’s submarine deal is reveal. 
ing. Nevertheless, although Israel is aware of th 
fact that it cannot match the Arab arsenal, it mug 
continue to strive to narrow the gap between its ow 
equipment and those of the Arabs. 

Israel’s trust in the future is based on its expects 
tion as to the new immigrants and its confidence i 
the power of its arms. In order to take care of bot, 





it must divide the limited means at its disposal tha 
neither the immigrants nor its purchases of weapon 
should suffer. In this situation, it is consoling fe 
Israel to enjoy the increasing sympathy of other pe 
ples. My experience has taught me that during » 
period of Israel’s brief history has it been more grat 
fying to be Israel’s representative in the world. | 
is also reassuring to know that Franco-Israel reb 
tions have not been affected by recent events it 
France and that de Gaulle is continuing the by nov 
traditional friendship between the two peoples. Rel 
tions between Israel and England have, to use Britis 
terminology, become normalized, and in Israeli eye 
this normalcy is a positive development. 
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ce” slogan during the past decade or so, but since February 
ttlement’} i¢—the day on which the Egypt-Syria merger was 
The “No snounced—the tempo of these changes has been 
or Nasser} oonsiderably accelerated. The highlights of the nine 
ry. months that followed include the outbreak of the 
ab hobby} jehanese rebellion early in May, the violent birth of 
1 cannon} she Iraqi Republic after the officers’ revolution on 
» destroy. july 14th overthrew the pro-Western regime of Nuri 
s display} «Said and King Faisal II, the reorganization of the 
iS revedf ministration in the Syrian Region following in- 
€ of th creasing signs of disillusionment and restiveness in 
, it mut} that country and, finally, the rise of Arab North 
n 1ts OWN} Africa, especially Tunisia, as an important factor in 
the Arab world and the gradual emergence of a 
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Of these developments the most far-reaching, and 
the one that is likely to change the shape of things 
tocome in the Arab world, is the Iraqi coup d’état. 
When this coup took place, it proved a stunning 
blow to observers. It seemed so anti-Western, used 
a jargon so identical with that of the Egyptians un- 
der Nasser, that it was generally believed that Iraq 
had come completely under Cairo’s influence, and 
tht a merger with the United Arab Republic was 
iminent. Since this would have meant that Egypt’s 
traditional and most powerful rival in the Arab 
world had accepted Nasser’s leadership, the whole 
Arab East was given up as lost to the Egyptian Dic- 
tator. The hopes once entertained of an alternative 
kadership for the Arab nationalist movement were 
crumbling. Indeed, the initial near-chaos which 
tigned in Baghdad after the coup gave the Nasser- 
ist elements an opportunity to act, and they wanted 
to act swiftly and decisively while whatever elements 
in the ranks of the revolutionaries that were opposed 
{toa complete submergence in the United Arab Re- 
} public did not dare to express their views openly. 
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| Still, right from the start, there was something un- 
} countably reserved about the new Republic’s in- 
| tentions in the Arab sphere. One of the main themes 
{in the pronouncements of the new regime’s policy 
| was that a change of government in Iraq did not 
} Necessarily mean a change in attitude to the West, 
that the new regime was anxious to maintain friend- 
ly relations with Western powers, keep the oil flow- 
ing to European markets, etc., provided that these 
| relations were based on mutual interest and mutual 
| respect. That these declarations should have been 
f Viewed with suspicion in Western capitals was natural 
tnough, They were worded in the same way as 
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The Iraqi Revolt and Nasser 


by Amnon Bartur 


Nasser’s protestations. The persistent arguments 
that the new regime could not be anything but anti- 
Western eventually drew this retort from Siddik 
Shanshal, the Minister of National Guidance: ‘The 
world must understand that co-operation between 
Iraq and other states [the West] does not necessarily 
presuppose a regime in Iraq that is despotic and 
corrupt.” 


On JuLy 21st, Brigadier Abdel Kerim el-Kassem 
stated his policy in clear terms in an interview 
with the Arab News Agency. He said: “The basic 
line of thinking of the planners of this revolution 
was that Iraq should not work against the Western 
Powers [just] because she is amgry with them. On 
the contrary, we seek cooperation with these Powers, 
particularly in the field of oil, because we believe 
that the production and marketing of oil will now 
be completely safeguarded; we will do everything to 
increase its production and widen its marketing. 

“One of the false accusations which the old regime 
used to level against the Opposition was that the 
Nationalist Movement and the Opposition were di- 
rected against the West, and that they would do 
everything they could to harm the Western Powers... 
This is a complete negation of the truth; as long as the 
West’s interests remain beneficial to both sides, Iraq 
will not only try to preserve them but will increase 
the scope of cooperation, especially in the sphere 
of oil production. Oil is as important to us as it is 
to the West and to world economy.” 

Then, pointing out that the revolution took place 
to free the Iraqi people from tyranny and corruption 
and that the West was well aware of the kind of 
government which used to rule in Iraq, el-Kassem 
said: “Friendship between Iraq and any other state 
must rest on mutual interest and mutual respect, 
not on any kind of dependence. . . . It is regrettable 
that a limited minority had in the past pretended 
friendship to foreign Powers to promote its own in- 
terests, thus gaining powers and privileges and ignor- 
ing the people’s aspirations. Now that our govern- 
ment expresses the will of the people, which has 
complete confidence in it, the way is paved for es- 
tablishing real friendship with any Power that bears 
good will toward Iraq. The decision now rests with 
the Western Powers.” 

Interesting, too, is the fact that the new regime 
has not yet come to a final decision on Iraq’s mem- 
bership in the Baghdad Pact. Recently, el-Kassem 


told the Pakistani News Agency that he would wel- 
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come any sort of co-operation with Moslem countries 
—Arab or non-Arab. Earlier, he had told Turkish 
correspondents that Iraq might sign separate bilateral 
pacts with Turkey and Persia to replace her mem- 
bership in the Baghdad Pact. The new regime also 
refrained from canceling existing deals for arms with 
the Western Powers and the news of an arms-pur- 
chasing mission to Moscow has still to be confirmed. 

Iraq’s utterances on relations with the United Arab 
Republic were equally non-committal—if the state- 
ments of Colonel Abdel Salam Arif (who has since 
been removed from influence) are disregarded. They 
spoke of a mutual defense pact which amounts to a 
mere reiteration of the terms of the Arab League’s 
Collective Security Agreement and of a number of 
agreements in the educational and economic fields. 
However, beyond these there has been no concrete 
sign of close association between Iraq and the United 
Arab Republic. 


NDEED the tendency towards complete independence 

from Colonel Nasser which the new men in Bagh- 
dad have been displaying constitutes a decisive snub 
to the Egyptian claim to monopoly of the Nationalist 
Movement in the Arab world. It leaves unchanged 
the age-old rivalry between the two countries, only 
this time with Iraq much stronger and less “stained”’ 
by association with the West or participation in the 
Baghdad Pact. For the first time since Nasser’s spec- 
tacular rise to power in the Arab world, someone has 
emerged to challenge him on his own grounds. The 
Iraqi now have everything that Nasser’s propaganda 
has been clamoring for: non-alignment, a republican 
regime, social reform, a “true” Arab nationalist trend 
—everything, that is, except submission to Nasser. 
The effects of this state of affairs are incalculable. 
If this tendency acquires anything like a permanent 
look and becomes Baghdad’s declared policy, there 
is no telling what that would mean in terms of power 
and prestige to Nasser’s stand this side of Suez. Not 
only would Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf sheikhdoms feel they have an alternative to 
Nasser’s hegemony, but the Syrians themselves would 
revert to their old dream of uniting with oil-rich 
Iraq—a union which only the presence of a monarchy 
and the country’s traditional association with the 
West and Britain had prevented. 

There are indications, in fact, that the reorganiza- 
tion of the Syrian administration late in September, 
and the resignation of Sabri el-Assali, Syria’s last 
prime minister, from his post as deputy president of 
the United Arab Republic have come about partly 
as a result of a growing realization in Syria itself 
that to bring about union with Iraq would now be 
the right thing to do. (One of Syria’s veteran lead- 
ers, Ma’arouf el-Dawalibi, had the courage to say, 
in an article printed in August by a Syrian news- 
paper, that a union with Iraq was more logical and 
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natural than a union with Egypt!) The series of 
presidential decrees announced in Cairo on Octobe 
7th for the formation of a central government for 
the United Arab Republic and the creation of ney 
separate executive councils were in fact the last jy 
a series of far-reaching and rather daring measyrg 
to tighten Cairo’s grip on the Republic’s northen 
region and to silence the murmurs of resentment an 
disappointment inside Syria, which seem to have ly. 
come more audible since the July coup d’état j, 
Baghdad. 

The trouble began during the early days of th 
merger. Waking up to reality after the initial jubil, 
tion which accompanied the proclamation of tk 
Union on February Ist, the Syrians began to shoy 
signs of indifference. The Cairo commentators calle 
this “tranquillity” and “confident expectation;” th 
skeptics dubbed it “disenchantment” and “acute di. 
appointment.” Disquieting rumors soon began ty 
spread: the imminent transfer of tens of thousand 
of workers and farm hands from over-populate 
Egypt, the depreciation of the Syrian currency 
through unification with the depressed Egyptia 
pound; the dangers likely to stem from a custom 
union, and the hegemony which the Egyptians wer 
obviously trying to impose on their Syrian brethren, 

It soon turned out that the resentment had spreil 
to Nasser’s own followers in Syria, to some of hi 
ministers and to at least one of his two Syrian dep 
uties—Sabri el-Assali. El-Assali was Syria’s last prim 
minister and a signatory of the Union agreema 
with Cairo. Though comparatively young, el-Assi 





belonged to the old school of Syrian politicians ani 
had little sympathy with the new predominant Ari 
Socialist Ba’ath (Resurgence) Party. This group pro 
fesses a sort of mystical faith in a “common An) 
destiny’’ interspersed with a few socialist slogan 
picked up during its leader’s university days in th 
Paris of the ’thirties. As a leader of the Nationals 
Party (not to be confused with the movement not 
known as the Syrian Socialist Party), he had bes 
premier in 1954 and had even taken part in discu 
sions with Iraqi leaders about a possible merger wit 
that country. His association with the Ba’ath durig 
his last term of office was just one of those shiftsi 
policy peculiar to the Middle East. 


HERE Is thus nothing strange that el-Assali 

from grace. The Syrian administration whit 
was charged with the task of affecting the economi 
union with Egypt was known to have made unilatett 
decisions of which Cairo did not approve. When# 
Assali went to Europe for his “health,” it was ol 
the excitement caused by the Iraq revolution whit 
led to the temporary oblivion of the el-Assali affat 
But his enemies in the Ba’ath remembered and wait 
for their opportunity. 
It came during the trial of Iraq’s former pri 
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ninister and foreign minister, Dr. Fadhel Jamali, in 
the last week of September. Jamali was confronted 
yith evidence of an alleged conspiracy against Syria’s 
independence which had aimed at a merger with 
Inq. In this evidence, as well as in Jamali’s own 
defense, the name of Sabri el-Assali was frequently 
mentioned. This seemed to be Cairo’s opportunity 
of getting el-Assali out of the way. However, the 
Cairo press waited a week before making any pro- 
nouncement—which indicates that the course of 
ition taken was carefully calculated. Al Akhbar 
then came out with its sensational “revelations” and 
immediately thereafter a flood of new decrees des- 
ended on the United Arab Republic. Though they 
came at intervals from a few hours to a day, the 
chronological order of these measures, as announced 
by Cairo, is revealing: 


1. The agrarian reform law for the Syrian re- 
gime was announced on Saturday, September 27th, 
and was given all the publicity which the United 
Arab Republic’s propaganda machine could muster. 

2. A few hours later, an announcement was made 
by the official Middle East News Agency to the effect 
that the emergency regulations of the two countries 
had been unified by a presidential decree, and that 
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astate of emergency had been proclaimed in both 
regions of the Republic. This announcement was 
never broadcast by the Cairo Radio; moreover, it 
was phrased in such vague language that news agen- 
cies and foreign correspondents were unable to make 
out the precise significance of the measure. 

3. Early on Monday morning, Cairo Radio 
announced the third and perhaps most daring mea- 
sure of all—the abolition of tribal law in Syria. 
Henceforth, Syria’s tribesmen were to be subject 
to the same laws as townspeople, and the judicial 
tights which the tribal chiefs had enjoyed over their 
own people from time immemorial were now at an 
end. 

4, At the same time, Nasser appointed a joint 
‘Board for Oil Affairs” to be attached to the Min- 
istry of Industry in Cairo and “to fix a joint oil 
policy for both regions of the Republic.” The Board’s 
first measure was to ban two-American oil-prospect- 
ing companies from proceeding with their work in 
Syria. 

§. The last, and in a sense the concluding, mea- 
ures came a little later than expected, and followed 
aweek of feverish consultations in Cairo. It now 
ems certain that the delay in announcing the new 
central government and its two executive councils 
was due to difficulties presented by el-Assali. As 
on as el-Assali announced his resignation, the de- 
tees followed in due course. 

The trend of all this is unmistakable. The general 
fect of these measures, their timing and the em- 
phasis with which they were announced indicates 
that Nasser is desperately determined to hold Syria 
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at all costs. That country is his only real acquisition. 
It had been gained in the teeth of Iraq and it was 
only ihe existence of a corrupt, inept regime in Iraq 
during the past eight or nine years, with an utter 
lack of initiative which made it possible for him 
to secure Syria. Nasser could be fairly sure of holding 
it as long as he could label the regime in Iraq a 
corrupt monarchy in league with Western imperial- 
ists. With the monarchy gone, Iraq can boast of 
being liberated, neutralist and progressive. All this 
means that Nasser feels much less sure of himself 
in the northern region. 

Thus, a new tough policy is now in force and 
was introduced in September by measures of far- 
reaching import. Nasser’s right-hand man, Anwar 
el-Sadat, head of the National Union, was to help 
found the Syrian National Union, and so establish 
the single-party system in Syria. Egyptian experts 
arrived to supervise the implementation of the new 
agrarian reform law. And so on. The Egyptiani- 
zation of Syria continues; but the stronger the mea- 
sures taken by Cairo, the greater the suspicion that 
Nasser is less sure of himself than ever before. One 
thing seems to be clear. The real intiative no longer 
lies only with Nasser; how long he will be able to 
hold Syria depends in no small measure now on the 
trend of events in Baghdad. 


HE MONTH of October also saw the end of the 

Lebanese crisis—a conclusion which left neither 
victors nor vanquished. The trouble, which began 
early in May and had paralyzed the country’s life 
for over five months, was first thought at an end 
when, on September 24th, General Faud Shehab, the 
commmander-in-chief of the army, took up the 
functions of president and asked Rashid Karameh, 
leader of the Tripoli rebels, to form a new cabinet. 
But immediately after the new government was in- 
stalled a counter-rebellion was launched, this time 
by the Christian communities, who judged that the 
predominantly Moslem opposition to ex-President 
Camille Chamoun was trying to establish a Moslem 
predominance in the country—something considered 
absolutely unacceptable. After three weeks of strug- 
gle and consultations, Karameh was obliged to form 
a new government which satisfied the Christians. 
The make-up of this government fully carried out 
General Shehab’s promise that in the Lebanese con- 
flict there would be neither victors nor vanquished. 
The denominational basis of the new set-up is in 
keeping with the traditional distribution of state 
posts according to the numerical importance of the 
various communities, with the president a Maronite, 
the prime minister a Sunni Moslem, and the cabinet 
portfolios allocated with due regard to the relative 
strength of the communities. 

The present compromise represents an almost total 
defeat for the elements which, more than five months 
ago, staged an armed rebellion whose scope and vio- 
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lence revealed it to be much more than it professed 
to be—an attempt to prevent the president, Camille 
Chamoun, from running for another term of office. 
A glance backward will help us understand the scope 
and full implications of this failure. 

The trouble was sparked last May with the mys- 
terious murder of Nasib Matni, a leftist Maronite 
journalist. The Opposition called a general strike, 
which it claimed was directed against general cor- 
ruption in the government and was intended to 
force the resignation of President Chamoun. It was 
not long before the Syrians began to supply the 
rebels with arms, men and funds until the border 
between Syria and Lebanon became practically un- 
controllable. The usual vehement propaganda from 
all Cairo radio stations opened up its full 
chorus of denunciation and incitement to revolt. 
That the United Arab Republic was at the core of 
the Lebanese revolt, sometimes wittingly, sometimes 
unwittingly, may be seen from the fact that a great 
upsurge of Moslem opposition in Lebanon had 
coincided with the Suez operations and, to a lesser 
extent, with the Egyptian officers’ revolution of 
1952. The dramatic rise of Nasser and his flam- 
boyant nationalism captured the imagination of 
the Lebanese Moslems many of whom had never been 
profoundly loyal to the Lebanese state and indeed 
considered themselves really Syrian. 

But it was only after the Suez landings that the 
situation really deteriorated. President Chamoun re- 
fused to break off relations with Britain and France 
at the recommendation of a summit conference of 
the heads of Arab states early in November. Cairo 
never forgave Chamoun for his disobedience. At the 
same time, the two Sunni Moslems in the government, 
Prime Minister Abdualla al-Yafi and Minister of 
State Saeb Salam, resigned in protest. This turned 
an issue of policy into a communal dispute. 

Sami es-Selb’s government, which succeeded that 
of al-Yafi, with Dr. Charles Malik as foreign 
minister, was frankly pro-Western. Lebanon was the 
first Arab state to adhere to the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East early in 1957. This, and the 
subsequent entry of the American Sixth Fleet into 
Lebanese waters at a time when King Hussein was 
putting down a Nasserist coup in Jordan, made re- 
lations with Syria and Egypt still worse. 

Parliamentary elections were due to be held in 
June-July, 1957. The Opposition, although it ral- 
lied some discontented politicians from other com- 
munities into what it called a National Front, was 
defeated. Many of its leaders did not find seats 
in the House. The attempt of the Opposition to 
obtain its demands by mob violence during the 
election campaign had been repelled. The final 
pretext for an insurrection was that Chamoun was 
trying to be re-elected for another term illegally 
by pushing through a constitutional amendment. 
But the issue of re-election lost its relevance early in 
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the rebellion, when the Opposition announced that 
it would not lay down its arms unless Chamoup 
resigned forthwith—four months before his term 
expired. It then admitted that it was not fighting 
Chamoun and Malik as much as the policies they rep- 
resented. Moreover, Chamoun had made it quite 
clear that he did intend to resign. 

The armed rebellion against Chamoun’s regime 
thus ceased to be an internal dispute quite early, 
The rebels were clearly seeking something more than 
a mere change of president. It may be that their 
immediate aim was not to join the United Arab 
Republic but it was obvious that they meant to 
effect a basic change in the state’s orientation both 
at home and abroad. What they were after was to 
substitute some kind of Moslem predominance for 
the existing intercommunal balance and to pursue 
a “liberated Arab policy” that would make Lebanon 
part and parcel of the Arab world. 

Their failure to effect either of these changes is 
evident from the compromise which led to the for. 
mation of the second Karameh Cabinet. It is signifi. 
cant that this failure stemmed from purely internd 
forces. Unlike the insurrectionists, the loyalists had 
received no aid from any foreign elements, thus 
proving that they are a factor to be reckoned with, 
There seems little doubt that the Opposition failed 
in all its original objects. Lebanon now has a chanc 
of preserving her distinct identity as a multi-com- 
munal, essentially neutral, Arab country where no 
one sect can attain predominance. 


HAT Is the outlook for the future? Many ob- 

servers of the Middle East scene have at different 
times in the past four years or so predicted the end 
of Nasser’s influence through all sorts of tactics 
such as isolation, the rivalry of other leaders in th 
Arab Nationalist Movement, economic difficulties 
and a number of other factors. But nothing ha 
happened despite these predictions. Has there now 
been a basic change in the balance of forces inside 
the Arab world to justify another of these prophe- 
cies? 

It is difficult to say. The turn of events in Iraq 
and their development in a way that was clearly 
not to Nasser’s liking is admittedly a blow to hi 
prestige. The failure of Nasser’s intervention in th 
Lebanon issue to change the set-up in that country 
and its basic governmental structure may be com 
sidered another fiasco—and so is the failure to toppl 
King Hussein of Jordan. Nasser’s evident dif 
culties in the Syrian Region, especially with Iraq # 
its possible ally, will have an undeniable effect 
his fortunes. But whether all these add up to some 
thing really serious, whether they will put an effec 
tive check on Nasser’s increasing influence ani 
popularity outside Egypt, is another matter. Ex 
perience has taught the Middle East observer to k 
wary. 
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So far this article has been concerned with the 
Arab world east of Egypt. But the rising importance 
of the Arab Maghreb (West) in general Arab affairs 
must be noted as potentially a decisive factor in the 
development and outcome of the present struggle 
for leadership. Tunisian President Habib Bourgiba’s 
open and daring defiance of Cairo’s authority may 
still have its repercussions in other parts of the Arab 
world. It may especially ensure that General de 
Gaulle’s statesmanlike handling of the Algerian ques- 
tion will in the end result in keeping Algeria out 
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of Cairo’s reach. This will free Bourguiba from one 
of his dilemmas in the duel with the Egyptian Dic- 
tator, rallying the three Maghreb countries of Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and Algeria in one bloc independent 
of Egyptian influence. 

But this is a world of sudden and unpredictable 
change—especially in the Middle Eastern parts of it. 
In such a situation, predictions have no place, and 
all that one can safely say is that the latest develop- 
ments in modern Arab history should be greeted 
with a certain amount of “cautious optimism.” 





_ STRUGGLE that has been waged this summer 
‘and fall on the barricades of Beirut and the road 
to Damascus has more than local, and more than im- 
mediate, political significance. It is easy for the 
newspaper reader to see in the Lebanese crisis the 
result of the wave of anti-Westernism loosed upon 
the Middle East by a triumphant Nasser. It is not 
80 easy to see that what differentiates this situation 
from that of Jordan and Iraq is the existence in 
Lebanon of a large population totally different from 
any other in the Middle East in its nature, culture 
and relation to the outside world; a population for 
whom the right to live in accordance with their 
Christian, Western-oriented tradition is quite literal- 
ly a matter of life or death. These may seem high- 
flown words but they are an accurate rendition of 
astruggle for survival reminiscent in more ways than 
one of the Israeli case. 

The mental image most Americans have of the 
Lebanese seems to be composed of mountains and 
cedar trees familiar from Sunday school; of Gibran’s 
pseudo-Biblical, pseudo-Whitmanesque verse; of the 
American University at Beirut training the intellec- 
tual elite of all the Arab countries; of Charles Malik 
mellifluously moralizing the Arab case against Zion- 
im; perhaps of a local Oriental restaurant or exotic 
grocery or linen-shop, run by a dark-eyed family 
somewhat uncertainly referred to as Lebanese or 
Syrian. The politically sophisticated have read in- 
numerable times that “there is a delicate balance 
between Moslem and Christian in Lebanon” and 
that, therefore, the country must always step ginger- 
ly and the various elements in the population must 
constantly compromise. The Zionist is likely to add 
angrily that in cowardly fashion the Lebanese Chris- 
tians have subordinated themselves to the Arab 
League. 

Like most mental images of complicated situations, 





Lebanese Struggle for Survival 


by Shulamit Schwartz Nardi 


this one is grossly oversimplified. In fact, it leaves 
out the essence of the matter. It is not all the out- 
sider’s fault: the Lebanese Christians have felt no 
particular need to explain themselves to strangers. 
Theirs is a small, tight world, only recently pushed 
into the maelstrom of modernity. It is a world just 
emerging from medieval theocratic forms, and, what 
is more, it represents a minority culture in a region 
dominated by an aggressive majority intolerant of 
differences—a fact rather dampening to free, public 
expression of differences. But at the root of this 
closed Lebanese world there is such genuine vigor 
and honesty, such overwhelming love of the little 
but beautiful and historic land, such attachment to 
a long, distinguished tradition as to invalidate the 
gloomy prophecies of the country’s falling inevitably 
into the pan-Arabic pattern. The girls who lay 
down on the roads to stop motor-traffic into Beirut, 
as part of the Christian Phalange’s strategy a few 
weeks ago, were actuated by a creed of devotion to 
Lebanon which cannot be lightly discounted. 
Protected by its mountains, helped since the 18th 
century by the interest of Catholic Europe—par- 
ticularly France, retaining a large measure of auton- 
omy throughout the centuries of Moslem rule, 
Lebanon is the last surviving Christian center in the 
once largely Christian Middle East. Wave after wave 
of the persecuted Christians—and in their wake 
Druze and dissident Moslems—have taken refuge in 
Lebanon. The tradition of mutual tolerance that 
has developed is one of the characteristics of Lebanese 
life that endear it to the thoughtful citizen and in- 
dicate the possibility of continued co-existence of 
Moslems and Christians, so long as the Lebanese and 
not the pan-Islamic pattern dominates. The out- 
sider will usually say, “But the Christians are becom- 
ing a minority.” The Lebanese Christian leadership 
will counter by pointing to the infinitely greater 
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degree of organization and economic strength con- 
tributed to the country by the Christian population; 
to the million emigrants, largely Christian, whose 
remittances to their families and home-towns make 
an impressive contribution to the national income. 
Among these are several hundreds of thousands, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and Africa, who have 
zealously retained their Lebanese citizenship, in many 
cases resettling in the homeland. 


J Fact, the emigrants, obviously less affected by 

Arab pressures than by resident Lebanese, are par- 
ticularly insistent upon the Phoenician-Biblical- 
Apostolically Christian origins of the country. The 
image of the Cedar of Lebanon which appears on 
the national flag is a prominent feature of emigrant 
life. It appears everywhere: on periodicals, in the 
names of churches and organizations and business 
enterprises—for the cedar, with all its Biblical asso- 
ciations, links the far past of Lebanon with its mod- 
ern hillsides. To read the emigrant press is to see 
how closely bound to both the past and present of 
Lebanon the emigrants continue to be and how 
the third generation, English-or-Spanish-or-French- 
speaking, remains within the family circle. It is 
symptomatic that the sixty-year-old organ of the 
American Lebanese, Al-Hoda, has been publishing 
a lively English language weekly supplement for the 
last few years. Another English paper appears in 
Detroit which has one of the largest Lebanese Maron- 
ite concentrations in the world. No fear of dual 
loyalties impeded recent editorial appeals to the emi- 
grants to send cables to Lebanon in support of the 
pro-Western line of the Chamoun group and the 
stand taken by Al-Kataeb, the self-defense move- 
ment of Christian youth known as the Phalange. 
Floods of telegrams from the emigrants have been 
sent, not without effect, at other crucial moments, 
as for instance the election of 1951 when emigrants 
asked their relatives to vote against the then gov- 
ernment and for the candidates of Al-Kataeb or the 
National Bloc (the Christian group headed by the 
Eddes). 


The majority of the emigrants—almost half a mil- 
lion of them in North America—belong to the re- 
ligious groups most closely connected with the his- 
tory of Lebanon, the Oriental Catholic Churches, 
known as Maronites and Melchites (Greek Catholic). 
“In Lebanon,” a Moslem religious leader once told 
me, “the people who really count are the Maronites. 
Every one knows that.” To be a Maronite is more 
than to belong to an ancient church that still uses 
Aramaic in its prayers) ; in a sense it is also to be part 
of a nation. There is something of the old Semitic 
nation-church here, and the Maronites have put their 
stamp unmistakably upon Lebanon, shaping it and 
leading it. Until the last few decades, the Patriarch 
at the head of the Maronite Church was the chief 
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figure in Lebanon, while it was clearly the centurig, 
old affiliation with Rome of the Maronite Chur, 
that had firmly turned Lebanon toward the Wey 
During the Crusades the Maronites were uniqy 
among Middle East Christians in welcoming an 
helping the European warriors. The Byzantine 
Church then, and since then, has tended to affiliat 
itself politically with the Moslem environmen, 
Hence, though a pro-Arab line has been followed 
by many among the Greek Orthodox minority jy 
Lebanese Christianity, the fact that its majority j 
Catholic and is the preponderant force in the country 
has been the determining factor in Lebanese history, 


The special nature of the Lebanon has not always 
been clear to those who have closely followed Midd 
East developments, but only during the last ten o 
fifteen years. That period saw the departure of 
France, the rise of the Arab League with the sup- 
port of the great powers, the new prestige and 
strength of the Moslem Arab powers. External in. 
fluences, pressure, human weakness, the opportunism 
of politicians pulled Lebanon into the Arab orbit 
incidentally putting an end to—or, perhaps much 
more accurately, driving underground—the stron 
traditional sympathy with Zionism that had bee 
felt by a great part of the population and leadership 
It should not be forgotten, however, that even in 
signing the Arab League pact the Lebanese govern 
ment insisted on adding a clause stipulating “tha 
the country’s independence and sovereignty must k 
preserved.” “Independence and sovereignty” ar 
not simply rhetoric: they have much meaning in 
the Arab East with its constant drive towards large, 
monolithic units. For Christian Lebanese the tw 
words signify preservation of the character of their 
country, the most Western, literate, tolerant and 
economically developed, the least feudal, of th 
Arab-speaking countries. In political terms they 
signify that Lebanon is to remain an independent 
national unit, not merged with Syria or any other 
combination of governments. 


FrTEEN years cannot undo the history of centuries 

and a basic opposition to the new pro-Arab orier- 
tation has been very strong among Lebanese Chris 
tians. In this secular century the power of th 
Maronite Church to influence political events is fa 
from what it used to be, but a different and mort 
modern form has been assumed by the old Lebanes 
Maronite tradition—the form of the mass, youth 
movement of Al-Kataeb. The events of the las 
few months have shown that in this new form nont 
of the old fighting spirit and burning devotion t0 
Lebanon have been lost. Al-Kataeb with its 40 /50,000 
highly disciplined members is an interesting pht- 
nomenon on many counts. It has the honesty 
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hose sons and daughters fill its ranks; it almost 
gikes a cult of the archaeological and historic glories 
if the fatherland; its adoration of its gifted and 
lighly ethical chief, Pierre Gemayel, has something 
if the hierarchal about it. At the same time, Al- 
{ataeb has taken Lebanon with it on a great leap 
frward into the 20th century. Organized in 1936 
ly students at the French-Catholic University of St. 
joseph in Beirut, it was intended first of all to train 
Christian youth in self-defense—a leaf out of the Ha- 
ginah book, perhaps, and certainly a departure from 
dependence on protection by outside powers. Second- 
jy, it was intended to inculcate qualities almost non- 
aistent in the Middle East: discipline and a political 
pientation based on clear principles and on mass 
ather than individual interests. With the weaken- 
ing of sectarian frameworks, the Maronite and other 
Catholic Christians who are the core of the move- 
ment, have attracted a number, small but significant, 
of other Lebanese youth (Greek Orthodox, Druze 
ind even Moslem) who have reached the conclusion 
that they wish to live in a Lebanon that retains its 
individuality and independence. Al-Kataeb has thus 
become the pioneer of a national rather than sectarian 
approach to Lebanon. Elias Rababi, one of its chief 
spokesmen, defined the creed in New York recently: 
"To the Moslem we say, ‘Pray in your mosque, as 
you like.’ To the Christian we say, ‘Pray in your 
church as you like.’ But the flag belongs to all of 
uw. Religion is the medium of contact between man 
and God, but nationalism in the altar where all of 
us should kneel.” 

The Lebanese nationalism preached by Al-Kataeb 
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is firmly based on what Pierre Gemayel once called 
Lebanon’s “‘saturation with Christian values.” It 
emphasizes civic liberties, elimination of all vestiges 
of feudalism, land and electoral reform, improve- 
ment in labor conditions, a systematic fight against 
unemployment so as to diminish emigration, national 
ownership of utilities, and planned development of 
natural resources, particularly the country’s large 
hydro-electric potential. To the Arab countries and 
above all, Egypt, Al-Kataeb preaches internal eco- 
nomic and social reform in place of military and 
political adventures. It has never been eager to “fight 
it out” prematurely with the pan-Islamic elements 
in Lebanon, but once the real crisis came with the 
appointment of the pro-Nasserite Karami as prime 
minister, it carried on a staunch and most effective 
struggle, resulting for the time being in at least the 
neutralization of Karami. 

The struggle is obviously not over, although Al- 
Kataeb and the Christian population behind it have 
passed the first test well. If with the large support 
they enjoy in the Lebanese diaspora, they hold their 
ground and then go further in moulding the Lebanon 
they wish to see, there is bound to be a marked de- 
terrent influence upon Nasser’s drive for domination. 
Once the right of minorities to exist in the Middle 
East is established, internal relations in the area will 
be completely different. The future of Iraq, Jor- 
dan, even Saudi Arabia, hinges to a great degree 
on the Christian struggle in the Lebanon. And if 
that fails, the result is likely to be a Musa Dagh 
multiplied many times over—a historic catastrophe 
of tragic intensity. 





“Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do or die... 


Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” 
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Jxctvve in the national exhibits in the Tenth 

Anniversary Exhibition in Jerusalem there was a 
life-size photograph of a dashing and fearless border- 
police lieutenant, taken immediately after the action 
in which he had fought against the fedayeen killers 
of the six children of Shafrir. This lieutenant, a 
handsome, good-natured young man with an un- 
paralleled reputation for heroism in the ruthless fron- 





ntry 


tier war with the fedayeen which preceded the Sinai 


Israelis to Reason Why 


by Philip Gillon 


Campaign, is named Gavriel Dehaan. Subsequently 
to that action, because of a different killing, he was 
found guilty by a special military court of the mur- 
der of forty-three Israeli citizens, reduced to the 
ranks and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
The same court sentenced Major Shmuel Malinki, 
a man who had dedicated his life to the service of 
his country from his youth in a special reprisals squad 
of the Haganah, who is forty years old and the father 
of four children, to seventeen years’ imprisonment; 
Corporal Ofer to fifteen years; a lance-corporal and 
four privates to seven years apiece. Subject to ap- 
peals by the convicted, this concluded “Kafr Kas- 
sim,” the most anguished trial which Israelis have 
been called upon to endure. 

At sunset on the 29th of October, 1956, at the 
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exact hour when paratroopers were dropping near the 
Mitla Pass in the Sinai desert, a squad of border po- 
lice enforced a sudden curfew in the Israeli Arab 
village of Kfar Kassim, close to the Jordan border, 
where rank-and-file Israelis had been expecting war 
for weeks. The order received by the squad was to 
shoot anybody they found outside their houses after 
the hour of the curfew; in following their orders 
literally they killed forty-three men, women and 
children returning home late, and without any 
knowledge of the curfew. 

The defense raised by the accused was that they 
were soldiers obeying an order. They argued that 
they did not know why they had received such ter- 
rible commands from their superiors; although their 
fingers pulled the triggers, they claimed that the 
brains of others determined the action and that re- 
sponsibility rested only on the ultimate officer giv- 
ing the instruction. Although the court concluded 
that they had obeyed an order given by a brigadier, 
it rejected the defense of “justification” holding that 
every soldier is personally responsible if he obeys an 
order which is manifestly illegal. The court stated 
its interpretation of the Israeli law in simple but 
compelling terms: 

“Tt seems to us that we would not properly fulfill 
our duties as a Military Court, as soldiers of the Is- 
raeli Defense Forces and as citizens of the State of 
Israel, if we did not declare . . . our clear-cut and 
unreserved belief that it is forbidden for a soldier 
in any army, and most certainly a member of the 
Israel Defense Forces, to kill without due process of 
law any person who has surrendered and who is will- 
ing to obey orders. 

“It is possible that during military operations, or- 
ders might be given .. . to blow up or otherwise 
attack enemy installations and, during this action in- 
nocent persons, among them elderly persons, women 
or children, might be injured, or that instructions 
might be given not to take prisoners. But the latter 
means that no attempt should be made to take pris- 
oners among army personnel; this is not permission 
to kill without due process of law those persons who 
surrender. The dividing line may be thin but it is 
clear-cut. 

“This rule is an ancient international one and is 
obligatory at all times and in all countries among 
civilised peoples. It is presumed that every Jewish 
soldier . . . knows and honours this rule, for he be- 
longs to a nation whose culture stretches back 4,000 
years.” 

Kafr Kassim shook the people of Israel as Nasser’s 
assassins had never succeeded in doing. This was no 
ordinary trial; every man felt that he himself stood 
arraigned side by side with the accused. What had 
we done that such a blemish on the honor of the 
State could have occurred? On the other hand, what 
would be the repercussions of the judgment, however 
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admirable its spirit and logic, on the morale of the 
fighting forces of Israel? 

Officers argued openly that discipline would fy. 
come impossible. Israel’s Army has its roots in Hy. 
ganah and Palmach, partisan corps in spirit anq 
training. An American colonel, Kenneth Bilby, 
noted in his report on the War of Independeng 
(New Star in the Middle East, Doubleday) that he 
had seen privates in arm-jerking debates with their 
officers in the midst of battles; in the America 
Army, Bilby commented, they would have been shot 
out of hand for not giving instant obedience. Buyt 
that was 1948. In ten years, the professional sol. 
diers, particularly under Haim Laskov, have learned 
to put greater emphasis on discipline, arguing that 
the guerrilla character of Palmach is unsuitable for 
the new warfare and the new Israelis who constitute 
two-thirds of the Army. 

They fear that their plans will be obviated by the 
responsibility thrown back on the individual by the 
court’s judgment. In reality, however, these fears 
are probably groundless. In a most brilliant analysis 
the judges demonstrated that the law calls upon the 
soldier to disobey orders which are manifestly un- 
lawful: they added that this is done, more often ta: 
itly than overtly, all the time. The judges noted 
that several border policemen in other villages, who 
received the same illegal order as the accused at Kaft 
Kassim, found some reason or interpretation for dis. 
obeying it. 


AAN¥sopy with experience of armies knows thi 

in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred orders by 
generals get changed to suit the realities as they go 
down the chain of command. (A good regiment 
sergeant-major in the Light Brigade might have 
passed on the preposterous command to “Charge for 
the guns!” but would have added some ingenious 
prohibitive condition, such as that the men should 
first check their haversacks through stores, in order 
to delay obedience into impossibility. The blunder 
at Balaklava was not only that of Lords Raglan and 
Cardigan, but of the British sergeants who did not 
use Tommy Atkins’ usual blind eye.) 

American courts applying the rule that the soldier 
should not obey an order manifestly unlawful added 
that this did not mean that every private should car- 
ry a legal encyclopedia or that the army should be 
come a debating society. Preserving the individu: 
conscience may be alien to the tradition of Prussiaa 
training—yet free men have a knack of winning 
their wars. The army of Israel will be stronger, not 
weaker, for the assertion of personal responsibility 
as compared to the creation of automata pulling 
triggers. 


LaIMs by the proud Jewish press and the admir- 
ing world press, that Kafr Kassim made legal his- 
tory by demanding disobedience to unlawful orders 
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we not entirely correct: in fact the judges followed 
, long chain of English and American precedents. 
The French law has taken an opposite view, claim- 
ing that it is impossible to create a legal fiction of 
“intelligent bayonets;” yet in the Nuremberg trials 
the French joined their allies in rejecting the defense 
of the war criminals, from Goering down to the 
lyst important practioners of genocide, that they 
were only obeying orders. There has been a sug- 
gestion in the Knesset that the Herut Party proposes 
to introduce a law freeing the soldier from respon- 
ibility for acts performed in pursuance of orders: 
it will be a sad day for Israel if this monster should 
eer creep on to the statute books. The present law 
s founded, not only in the precedents of the English 
and American courts, but in common sense and the 
Jewish tradition of respect for the individual. 

What was unique, perhaps, in Israel’s handling of 
the Kafr Kassim case was the manner of the trial. 
People from overseas were amazed at its being held 
in open court instead of in a secret court-martial. 
It was as if the authorities realized that a public 
aowal “‘We have sinned” was an essential part of 
national penitence. If so, the Government was right: 
the agony of the trial was borne, not by the accused 
alone, but by all Israelis. 

For the truth about the judgment in the Kafr 
Kassim case is not only that it is a triumph of justice, 
as it was generally described in the Israeli and over- 
sas press, but—even more important—that it is a 
triumph of morality. It was a re-assertion, greatly 
needed, that ends do not justify means, that ethics 
need not be suspended in the stress of life-and-death 
problems. The revulsion of men from indiscrimi- 
nate killing, even in time of war, has to be stated 
and restated again and again, lest one compromise 
too many should corrupt us all. 

Thus a New Yorker reporter, A. J. Liebling, a 
Jew (although rather uncertain about it) who had 
shown an anti-Israel bias in his Middle East reports, 
bore the killing of the Kafr Kassim Arabs with a 
revolting equanimity bordering on the facetious. He 
castigated Israel because the kosher King David Ho- 
tel did not provide him with bacon for breakfast, 
but he did not criticize the country on the one oc- 
casion when he would have been justified in doing 
80; instead, he quipped tolerantly and compared the 
killing to a callous murder of a civilian which he had 
seen in Germany in 1948. 

Popular war-books written about World War II 
glorify sadism and brutality in a way that their pred- 
ecessors about the First World War never did. The 
Naked and the Dead and similar works describe the 
casual murders of prisoners-of-war and civilians such 
as blazed through the poetry of Sassoon and Wilfred 
Owen, the books of Graves and Remarque. There was 
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atime when the world was horrified by the descrip- 
tions by Mussolini’s son of a new type of African 
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sport—man-hunting by plane in Abyssinia. But 
after London, Coventry, Hamburg and Hiroshima, 
some people seem to think it squeamish to query this 
or that killing in time of war. It was this cynical 
spirit which the judgment on Kafr Kassim rebuked. 


Aldous Huxley once commented wisely that once 
we have accepted one atrocity, others are merely 
mathematical: the mind that accepted Hitler’s first 
persecution could accommodate itself to the six mil- 
lion. Kafr Kassim reasserted the code of the sanctity 
of individual life, however great the stress. 

It is just as well to remember the conditions pre- 
vailing just before the Sinai Campaign. Nasser had 
stepped up the tempo of his fedayeen killings: the 
toll included the recent killing of children at prayers 
on a Friday night; the killing of the mother of a 
bride at a wedding, of a young woman teacher in 
an immigrant village, of some working a tractor on 
their farms. Some Israeli Arabs were loyal to the 
State; others were helping the assassins, providing 
them with food and shelter. The border police bore 
the burden of fighting the fedayeen; they knew that 
their enemies could not make their murderous way 
across the country from Gaza to Jordan without 
help from Israeli Arab citizens. Each night men 
like Malinki, Dehaan and the others risked their lives 
in desperate running battles with enemies who ob- 
served no law and knew no ethics. 


Abraham Lincoln once declared that there is an 
instinct in all men to resist aggression if it will not 
listen to persuasion. This carries with it the danger 
that self-defense can so easily degenerate into aggres- 
sion. The Kafr Kassim trial re-established the moral 
basis of Israel’s arms. 


ARs Far as the village itself is concerned, a sulha 

was arranged through the good offices of Abraham 
Shapiro, the famous veteran member of the first 
Hashomer unit of Petach Tikvah, now in his eighties 
and a beloved friend of the Arabs. A sulha is a 
commendable Arab custom whereby blood feuds are 
ended and peace restored before clan wars spread. 
Compensation agreed upon between the Arabs and 
Shapiro, involving more than half a million pounds, 
was paid by the State of Israel. The muchtar of 
Kafr Kassim, 75-year-old Wadi Ahmed Sarsur, told 
the Jerusalem Post reporter after the case: “After 
the sulha we lost interest in the trial but if the 
Government wanted it so, then we are doubly con- 
vinced as to the rule of justice in Israel.” Another 
elder said: “We were paid compensation, there was 
a sulha, there was a trial—it’s all over and done 
with.” 

In a sense, the people who fell at Kafr Kassim were 
martyrs for the cause of Arab-Jewish relations. This 
apparent paradox arose because of what psychologists 
might call a neurotic ambivalence in the Jews’ atti- 
tude to Israel’s 200,000 Arabs. On the one hand, 
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everyone was eager to raise their pitifully low stand- 
ards of living; men from the Histadrut and Govern- 
ment labored valiantly and with dedication to bring 
them the benefits of Western technical society: 
piped water to the house instead of the romantic but 
debasing pitcher on the woman’s head; electricity; 
paved roads; schooling; tractors; seeds and fertilizers; 
local self-government; representation in the Knesset; 
health and social services; improved labor conditions. 
Israelis wanted to prove that Jewish treatment of 
her minorities could be a model for the world. 


On the other hand, there was the life-and-death 
struggle with the fedayeen; the Arab villages did in 
fact harbor these enemies; many Arabs did favor 
Nasser and hated the State of Israel. Military neces- 
sity made it imperative to maintain vigilance—even 
a military government in certain areas. Extreme 
left-wingers and woolly-minded liberals pleaded for 
the complete abolition of military control but this 
might have been suicidal. Thus, a writer in Com- 
mentary in 1958 questioned the need to move Israeli 
Arabs from an important strategic position on the 
Lebanese border, arguing that as Lebanon was only 
mildly antagonistic, not actively hostile, there could 
be no danger. But of what Lebanon was he writing? 
Yesterday’s pro-West government or tomorrow’s 
possible lackey of Nasser? 


The tragic truth is that both opposing points of 
view were right—the Arabs had to have complete 
equality and military restrictions were essential. Kafr 
Kassim brought the entire problem into the open; 
furthermore, once the first shock was over, the Arabs 
realized that the Jews were even more horrified by 
the tragedy than they themselves. Thus, far from 
worsening relations between the races, “Kafr Kassim” 
has contributed to their improvement. It is true 
that it coincided with the latter-day miracle of Sinai, 
a wonder that brought over to the Jews’ side many 
of the strength-respecting Israeli Arabs who were 
previously pro-Nasser. It also terminated the fedayeen 
inroads and the dilemma of the Arabs called upon 
to shelter old friends or relations at peril of being 
caught as traitors. 


Certainly it is true that Arab-Jewish relations in 
Israel have never been better. The country has at- 
tained a policy which reconciles idealism and realism. 
There will never be another “Kfar Kassim” killing, 
not because of the deterrent effect of the judgment 
but because the entire complex of emotions and 
thoughts has changed for the better. 


In announcing the catastrophe to the Knesset 
two years ago, Ben-Gurion described the problem 
as he saw it: 


“I feel it my duty on behalf of the Government, 
the Police Force and myself, to express our profound 
concern at the fact that such an act has been possible 
—an act which strikes a blow at the most sacred 
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foundations of human morality, drawn from Israe 
Torah. 


“The Jewish people and all the best of the human 
race have always been justly proud of their respect 
for human life. ‘Thou shalt do no murder’ js the 
supreme command which we received on Mount 
Sinai. There is no people in the world which hold, 
life dearer than the Jewish people, and this means 
the life of every human being, without distinction 
of sex, race, religion or nationality. We have learned 
that Adam was created in the image of God; no 
one knows what was the color of his skin, and he 
did not belong to any particular people: he was 
only Adam—Man. 


“And so as to leave no doubt in anyone’s heart 
that no distinction must be made between one human 
being and another, it was said in our Torah: ‘And 
if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, thou 
shalt not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be as one born among you, and thoy 
shalt love him as thyself.’ 


“Not only is there to be one law for the stranger 
and the citizen, but the stranger living amongst uw 
is to be treated with love. The Arabs of Israel are 
not strangers, but citizens with fundamentally equ 
rights. In regard to human life, however, the civil 
status of any man makes no difference. The lives 
of all men are sacred. 


“These two sacred principles have been flagrantly 
violated in this terrible case and I am certain that 
the entire Knesset will join with me in the feeling 
that I have attempted to express in this statement, 
and that nothing like this will ever happen again 
in Israel.” 

These were memorable words. The trial that fol- 
lowed them has declared Israel’s faith that free 
men can fight against dictators without accepting 
their opponents’ frames unethical reference; self- 
defense need not go arm-in-arm with atrocity. Kfar 
Kassim is a lesson not only to Israel, but to all men 
trying to reconcile means and ends in an imperfect 
world not of their own making. 





CHANGING PATTERNS 
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WE IEA of the Jewish State was envisaged by 
:.. founders of Zionism as the culmination of 
, rapid process of the ingathering of Jews who, 
xcording to the well-known phrase, either did not 
want to or could not assimilate. Yet events proved 
to be quite different: the Jewish State was established 
in the midst of the process of ingathering and was 
certainly not its consummation. 

This central fact accounts for a number of the 
problems comprising the Jewish situation of our day. 
In the first place, the Jewish State itself has become 
the main instrument for the ingathering of the 
Jews. What was formerly, to some extent at least, 
, voluntary movement directed towards the es- 
tablishment of Jewish independence, has now become 
toa large extent a mass movement organized through 
the agencies of the Jewish State or its associated 
bodies. And, because of its central role in the pro- 
cess of ingathering, the State must direct itself to 
the prospective candidates for ingathering. This 
explains the fact that there is some uneasiness in 
the relations between the official bodies of the State 
of Israel and those members of the Jewish people— 
ind they are in the majority—who are not pros- 
pective candidates for the principal process the State 
isengaged in. Though it is an exaggeration to say 
that there is a gulf between Israel and the Jews of 
the Free World, this uneasiness in their relations is 
a feature which has to be clearly seen. 


Another such feature is this: the idea of the Jewish 
State was originally envisaged as a solution of the 
Jewish problem. This was understood to be mainly 
a result of the tension between the Jews and their 
environment, and the tension as due to the fact 
that the Jews were living as aiens within a non- 
Jewish world. The establishment of the Jewish State, 
precisely because it did not: mark the consummation 
of the process of ingathering, did not solve the Jewish 
Problem as it existed and as it has become in the 
new aspects of our time. The State itself evoked a 
reaction mainly within the Arab world and its 
supporters, which is certainly not only political 
but colored by anti-Jewish sentiments either deep- 
seated or caused by the current situation itself. 


On the other hand, Israel exists, and is regarded 
aa haven for all those who want to, or have to, look 
for a radical solution for their condition within 
the non-Jewish world, that is, those who can find 
asolution for their predicament as Jews only within 
a totally Jewish community. Both the problem 
and the solution are contemporaneous in our era, 
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Reflections on a Decade 


by Nathan Rotenstreich 


and some of the difficulties modern Jewry is experi- 
encing stem directly from this co-existence which 
is quite different from what was envisaged, that is, 
that the solution would be the outcome of a process 
intended to put an end to the problem. 


For the Jewry in the Free World—which may 
be described as those communities that at present 
are not prospective candidates for mass immigration 
—the State of Israel has mainly a symbolic meaning. 
It represents the greatest Jewish achievement of 
our time, the outcome of the cohesiveness of the 
Jewish people, the result of unremitting effort. It is 
in a way a demonstration, or at least a persuasive 
argument, for all those willing to be persuaded of 
the inherent possibilities in a concentrated and con- 
certed Jewish effort. 

Along with its symbolic meaning, Israel has in 
addition the radiating effect of evoking a sense of 
willingness to belong to the Jewish people. As a 
result, the crucial questions facing Western Jewry 
today are: what is the practical result of the sym- 
bolic meaning of the State of Israel? And what will 
be the concrete expression of the willingness to be- 
long? Each of these questions refers to a different 
subject matter—the first to Israel and the second 
to Diaspora Jewry—but they are clearly interrelated 
and they may well be solved concurrently. 


o MucH for the background. In regard to the 
internal affairs of the Jewish State, I should 
like to make several further observations. 


Culturally speaking, the State of Israel is facing the 
formidable problem of creating a Jewish culture 
which will maintain Jewish tradition in the broad 
sense of the term and still be an all-embracing cul- 
ture. Jewish culture all through the history of the 
Diaspora was never all-embracing because large seg- 
ments of Jewish life—that is to say, the life led by 
Jews—were located outside the Jewish orbit. Jewish 
civilization as created during Diaspora history did 
not include responsibility for the total community— 
for statehood, for an economic system, and so on. 


An easy solution, so easy that it cannot be con- 
sidered an adequate solution, is the superficial sug- 
gestion to cut the Gordian knot; that is, simply 
to replace Jewish traditional values by institutions 
in their political, economic and sociological sense. 
The misconception here is that life begins by means 
of a decision, that it is sufficient to decide to start 
anew and the new beginning will take place. But 
life always bears within it a relationship between 
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generations : there is no way of escaping from a tra- 
dition, for there is no way of living in a moment 
of history only. 


Hence, the attachment to Jewish tradition will 
be reinforced precisely through the continuity of 
that life which will be created through the continuity 
of the sociological existence of the Jewish people in 
the State of Israel. There might be changes in the 
interpretation of Jewish continuity but there have 
always been such changes in Jewish history. We 
are probably more aware of the changes and more 
self-conscious about them—this in itself makes a 
difference in the cultural make-up—but the in- 
terplay between change and continuity characteristic 
of every society is bound to recur in the culture 
of Israel as well. 


In connection with this interaction, stress must be 
placed on the fact that Jewish tradition is confront- 
ing its most significant and crucial challenge on the 
cultural scene of contemporary Israel. Precisely be- 
cause of the unavoidable necessity to create an all- 
embracing Jewish life, a necessity which Jewish tra- 
dition never faced in its Diaspora existence, simple 
continuity cannot be relied upon to meet the situa- 
tion. The integration of Jewish tradition into mod- 
ern community life or, conversely, the integration 
of modern life into Jewish tradition, is an essential 
task if this continuation of Jewish tradition is possible 
at all. 


N THE inner scene, there is an additional point 

to be made: the adjustment of a society based 
on voluntarism, as the Jewish community in the 
pre-State period certainly was, to the institutionalized 
life of a State has not been fully achieved. Some 
rather strange phenomena—at least prima facie so— 
must be mentioned in connection with this process 
of adjustment. Jewish statehood was a dream of 
generations and many of us assumed as a matter 
of course that it would be reverently regarded as 
a pinnacle of Jewish achievement, even after it would 
be accomplished. But now it turns out that the 
prosaic attitude to the institutions of the state so 
prevalent in all societies is evident in Israel as well. 
To be sure, the Jewish population in Israel oscillates 
between a loyalty to the historic significance of the 
State on one hand and unsentimental behavior in 
everyday relationship with it on the other. But the 
major point is this: since the State has undertaken 
many of the functions previously performed on a 
voluntary basis, such as immigration, colonization, 
defense, etc., there seems to be a natural inclination 
to relinquish the voluntary activities of community 
life and rely on the institutions of the State instead. 


This, of course, is a well-known sociological 
phenomenon but on the Israeli scene it sharply em- 
phasizes the contrast between the pre-State com- 
munity life with that which followed the Declaration 
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of Independence. The difference is especially evident 
in the contrasting approaches and outlooks of th 
various communities brought to these shores by 
the successive waves of immigration. 


Nevertheless, it is clear that perhaps the mog 
important goals in terms of culture and social lif. 
cannot be achieved by any governmental apparaty; 
but can only result from a sense of responsibility, 
from a spontaneous self-identification of the ind. 
vidual with the tasks which history has impose 
on the Israeli community. Hence, paradoxically, the 
State as an institution is more pioneering than is the 
community at large, and it is, therefore, certain tha 
a major problem of Israeli society in years to com 
will be to recapture the spirit of pioneering and to 
desist from relying only on the institutions of the 
State in the achievement of the social and economic 
goals which are crucial for the preservation of the 
State and the enhancement of its existence. 


THE PRosBLEMs briefly analyzed here do not admit 

of easy or quick solutions. We have to see th 
modern world as it is; we live in an era which ha 
become suspicious of ideologies. When modern Zion. 
ism was born it attracted segments of the Jewish 
people, and its youth in particular, not only becaus 
of the Jewish situation but also because the air wa 
alive with ideas—revolutionary, nationalistic, liberal, 
Today, these ideas have become merely slogans. I 
our day, people tend to withdraw from public life, 
to recoil from ideological commitments. In addition 
then to all the practical difficulties facing Westem 
Jewry, the reluctance to become ideologically en- 
gaged has to be taken into account as well. Many 
Jews would be willing to commit themselves emo- 
tionally and sentimentally but are hesitating to do 
so ideologically. 


This recoil from intellectual commitments so char- 
acteristic of the Western world has a bearing on the 
Israeli community as well, which is also reluctant 
to commit itself to an intellectual inspiration of 
voluntary behavior. The crisis that socialism for 
example is undergoing, the disillusionment on the 
international scene, the fierce contention of the power 
blocs, are all accountable for these phenomena. And 
yet we must recognize that there is no escape from 
ideological or intellectual inspiration leading to tt 
sponsible acts performed by individuals and not by 
institutions. 


In the cultural sphere, there are additional difficul- 
ties. Naturally we should like to create a cultur 
which would meet, in its broad outlines, high human 
standards. We are an old people, fairly well versed 
in the cultural affairs of the world. But culture 
cannot be created rapidly and certainly not by prt 
scription, and there is all the difference between tht 
culture of a community and the cultural standard 
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of individuals. We must acknowledge all these fac- 
tors and in spite of that not give up. We can only 
build a culture with the virtues and the weaknesses 
of smallness; but—who knows?—perhaps in the 
modern era a culture based on interhuman relations, 
on the cultivation of values which cannot be pre- 
fabricated, can be created or maintained only in small 
communities. 

Since no easy solutions can be envisaged for these 
problems, the one thing which can be said is this: 
Jewish existence in our time has to be aware above 
all of that which it really faces; it must not be led 
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astray by slogans or wishful thinking. This applies 
to Jewish life in general and particularly to the life 
of Israel. There is no escape from problems, but 
what really matters is the readiness to face them and 
the courage to try to solve them. 

Our achievement is perhaps less disappointing 
than that of other movements and ideals today. But 
this must not make us rest on our laurels and should 
become an impetus for new action, piecemeal though 
it may be in many respects. The accumulation of 
piecemeal acts and the consequences of such a process 
cannot be foretold. 





_ sabra, the Jew born and bred in Israel, is 
* another triumph of Jewish obstinacy over reality, 
4 super-imposed image created by an_ ideology, 
propagated through innumerable channels until it 
has superseded reality. He stares at us from the 
cover-pages of Zionist literature, the calendars of 
the various institutions, the pages of papers full of 
sob stories. This blond barbarian of Jewish descent, 
generally the child or grandchild of Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants but with a fair sprinkling of 
German Jewish children—Yeckes—thrown in for 
good measure, has persistently remained our con- 
ception of the prototype of the young Israeli Jew. 
His blond, unkempt hair, fondled by the Israeli 
wind, his blue eyes and slightly absent-minded air, 
his strong and healthy body—all these are only too 
familiar to us. 

This sabra is really the triumph of an ideology 
come true: the projection of a millenial longing “‘to 
be like all peoples.” He is the dream of normalization 
of an ancient nation doomed to live as strangers 
in alien countries. We have superimposed this idea 
of the “normal young citizen” on the living young 
Israeli who as often as not is brunet and has the 
traditional, large and inward-looking brown or black 
Jewish eyes. 

The idolization of the sabra has been the one 
recurring subject of the young and developing 
Israeli literature, the theme that has run through 
the stories, novels and poems written in this old- 
new language. The sabra’s lack of sophistication, 
his conscious rejection of good manners, his noisi- 
ness, his provincialism—all these have been indulgent- 
ly encouraged. 

However, the mask which ideology placed over 
the real face of Israeli youth could not stay there 
forever and the sabra could not go on indefinitely 





The New Israeli and His Elders 


by Aliza Levenberg 


acquiescing in the role assigned to him. Above all, 
he was made articulate by the challenge of the State 
that called.for the development of his dormant in- 
tellectual faculties. He began to indulge in the 
traditional preoccupation of the Jew: he analyzed 
himself and he tended to add that grain of self- 
contempt and derision which characterizes Jewish 
humor in the Diaspora in spite of its warmth and 
humanity. And at that very moment when the sabra 
began to grapple with the problem of self-knowledge 
and started to ask himself whether he really was 
what the ruling ideology made him, he was attacked 
from all sides, with a fierceness and ruthlessness that 
seem almost pathological. 

There is one writer in particular who has always 
groped for an understanding, an honest assessment 
of the sabra. S. Yizhar was himself born in Israel 
and educated there. He mainly writes of the youth 
that fought in the War of Independence, and though 
his types seem to keep within the accepted limitations, 
the problematic character of the sabra slogan is 
beginning to be unmistakable in his work. Now 
Yizhar has written another book, a novel des- 
cribing a few days during the War of Liberation 
through the medium of the men who lived through 
it. It is an interesting book, perhaps not great, but 
certainly thought-provoking. 

These born fighters are the conventional sabras 
and they seem to conform to the generally accepted 
pattern. But Yizhar does not have the Tonio Kroeger 
complex of the immigrant generation. He does not 
hesitate to show the searching of this generation, 
its secret longing to be different, the questioning of 
the basic issues. 

Yizhar’s latest two-volume novel The Days of 
Ziklag has produced a reaction that is not literary 
in essence. It is true that a great many reviews 
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have been written that concentrate on the artistic 
merits of the book, on style and content, and try 
to see its problems from the literary point of view 
above all. But at the same time articles have appeared 
in the Israeli press and not a few use Yizhar’s book 
as a starting-point and only as an attempt to probe 
into the paradox of the sabra. Because a paradox 
it has become with the very writing of a book like 
Yizhar’s. The mask has been finally removed, and 
this youth which their elders had so safely tucked 
away as administrators, soldiers, and men of action 
is suddenly making its appearance on the stage of 
thought and speculation. 

And now something has happened that looks at 
first sight strange but is actually inevitable: there 
is suddenly a general outcry against the “stupid, 
thoughtless, primitive” sabra, at the very moment 
when he actually proves that he is none of these 
things. As long as he obediently accepted the role 
assigned to him, the niche reserved for him, he re- 
ceived nothing but praise. His limitations were in- 
dulgently smiled away, his primitiveness glorified 
like early art, his obsession with action proclaimed 
a manly virtue—the more admirable since it was 
so new in the Jewish people. And now all these 
features are suddenly considered negative, destruc- 
fave. ... 

Dan Hurwitz, a young Israeli journalist, formu- 
lates the basic question in an article in Davar that 
is a marginal comment on Yizhar’s book. “What,” 
he asks, “is the image of the spiritual world of the 
generation that was born in this country? Is there 
any continuity in the notions and values and the 
very essence of the founding generation that created 
the Yishuv society that has now become Israeli 
society? Is there any similarity between the concrete 
image of the sabra and the myth that is to a large 
extent the fruit of the inspired imagination of the 
parent generation?” 

The terms in which the question is couched are 
in themselves significant. It is the continuity of 
the notions of the parent generation—the Second 
Aliya—with which the writer is concerned. It is 
not difficult to guess that for him this is the criterion 
of the intrinsic worth of the second generation of 
Jews in the country—which incidentally is also the 
first generation of Israeli citizens, a fact which is 
almost always overlooked. 


RE WE entitled to judge a generation by the fact 

whether it preserves continuity of values? In- 
deed, would not a generation that preserves this 
continuity and nothing but that at any cost be 
regarded as one of epigones? Would any youth 
completely bound to the parent generation’s scale 
of values not be in danger of becoming an uncre- 
ative and spiritless follow-up generation? Would 
its intrinsic weakness and weariness not inevitably 
jeopardize the foundations on which our new society 
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rests instead of carrying on creatively, inspired by 
its own values and notions? The Contradictory 
character of the writer’s approach which is by no 
means exceptional in Israel is brought out if we 
tackle the problem from another angle—that of 
politics. It has almost become a familiar refrain 
to say that “the sabra does not care for politics” 
and is completely indifferent to it. These state. 


ments are usually suggestive of criticism, but there | 


is also a tangible undercurrent of irrepressible gloat. 
ing. The idea is implied that after all there is no 
way out of the dilemma and “we must carry on 
because no one else will shoulder the burden.” At 
times this assumption looks dangerously like the 
“white man’s burden” by which the Second Aliya 
leaders seem prepared to rationalize their tenacious 
hold on power. 

It is true that there is a second generation that js 
politically alert, a group aiming at power, but it 
was doomed before it even began to strive for 
recognition. It expected power to be handed over 
on a silver platter. When persuasion remained fruit- 
less this group assumed the role of the tradition 
funeral mourners. There is no Mapai Conference— 
it is obvious that such a group would rally round 
the strongest party in the country—without thes 
“young” men who are now well near a ripe middle. 
age, lamenting and clamoring for their rights. But 
these professional “Young Turks” have little to 
do with the upheaval in Israel’s young generation 
and are actually only the appendage of the vigorow 
parent generation. 

It is of them that the writer of the Davar artick 
must have been thinking when he writes: “This 
generation has so far not revealed the knack of 
inheriting leadership positions, as well as the values 
and the policy, of Israeli society.” Is not the very 
phrasing again significant? Leadership is not in- 
herited, and the writer justly points out, though 
he fails to interpret the phenomenon, that thes 
“young men” are as a rule the children of the 
dominant elite. 

If we free ourselves for a moment from the axiom 
that underlies these reflections—that the continuity 
of parent-generation values is the criterion of th 
worth of the follow-up generation—the situation 
may be interpreted in an entirely different light. 
These official heirs who expect to be instituted m 
their positions by their parent generation are epi 
gonic in character. The real leaders will not emerge 
as a result of “rapprochement”—the nearest trans 
lation of the Hebrew suggestive term lekarev. 

The same writer says: “This young elite prosper 
above all within the framework of executive task 
especially in the sphere of security.” But are we 
really to expect the principle of heredity uncon 
ditionally and is there truth in the contention of 
the same writer that the Second Aliya, still in powet 
in almost all fields except security (for obviow 
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Pired by Hiysical reasons), is not afraid of its position but 
‘adictory Wl the lack of ideology? 
$ by no Great things have never been achieved by a gen- 
t if Welltion that continues the ideological thought of 
‘that of jsparent generation without modification and carries 
refrain J, unquestioningly where its elders had to leave 
politics” f, The first rumblings of new socio-political 
© State. Hought are clearly audible. These new ideas may 
ut there | pring from the very same ideology that inspired 
e Bloat. te first pioneers, but need not be identical or even 
re 1S No finilar at first sight. 
“try On} j; js inevitably not the epigones of which the 
- a yeative first-generation is fighting shy, but the 
‘ the jung innovators, those who strike out and think 
; Aliy yldly. The ideological soil in which they are rooted 
— my be the same and perhaps should be. But if 
ieology is the living concern of a vital and spi- 
itually fearless generation it cannot help being 
ransformed to an extent that makes it hard to 
wallow for its fond originators. 


Ben-Gurion has given shape and pulsating life 
» the conception of the “New Jew.” He has des- 
ribed him as a human being of one piece, living 
round frith himself at peace and, therefore, also at peace 
+ they vith his nearer and wider environment. He offers 
niddle. | tis—all Israel—human type to Jews in the Diaspora 
s the unique gift of the State of Israel, to those 
ws whom no plight, no “Judennot” is driving to 
krael. However, this new Jew is far from being 
nothing but a projection of the earlier pioneer 
generation into the present. He is their very oppo- 
artick fite as so often happens in history—a completely 
“This fnormal, poised person, without the dramatic sense of 
ck of J utgency and mission that clings to the first colonizers. 
values | They were a vanguard, impatient and working 
. very | gainst time, dynamically restless and chafing against 
‘t ine {tle narrow confines of their small communities, 
hough | “cepting constant tension as their life element. The 
these | best of them, let us be honest and face the fact, 
f theJae still far from being at peace with themselves; 
ind their creative impulse, in some cases preserved 
1xiom | Well into middle-age and beyond, derives strength 
nuity | fom the consciousness of an irreconcilable conflict. 
f the | They willed the normal Jew, made him according 
ation | their vision though not in their own image. 
light. | Now when he is there he has turned into the real 
od in| antagonist of the first pioneers. He symbolizes the 
ternative which they must desire in order to en- 
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nerg | Ute continuity in the deepest sense—not of their 
rans- | thought but of their work. Yet he is an undeniable 


challenge to their own hitherto unassailable position. 


spets} Moses died before he set foot in the Promised 
tasks | Land. Our leaders were more fortunate. They not 
> Wei only saw the vision come true from a lofty peak, 
con} but are an integral part of its realization. Their 
n Of dream has become reality but it is painfully different 
owet f from what they thought it would be. It is being 
iow § transformed under their very eyes, and the sabra 
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is part of this new reality that the early pioneers; 
find so hard to accept. 

It is not the “elite” with which the article in 
Davar deals—the “natural” heirs of the first elite 
generation, but another young generation that sud- 
denly speaks up, questions all values as every truly 
vigorous youth does, and introduces its own new, 
and perhaps to some ears jarring, variation of the 
old Jewish theme. 


Continuity in history often develops through 

apparent contrast. The young generation is now 
searching for tradition, so ardently rejected by the 
pioneers, tentatively and slightly shamefacedly ap- 
proaching religion and seeking for novel forms of 
the old content of Jewish values. “Don’t be so 
old-fashioned,” a young Israeli may be heard to 
say to his father who indulges in an anti-religious. 
diatribe. ... 

In some mysterious ways—and not always to the 
satisfaction of the older generation—the young 
sabra is often genuinely normal. But he is not the 
blond monster of normalization driven to the ex- 
treme that his elders dreamed up. He is similar. 
to young people in Western democracies, a political 
realist, fascinated by planning like his contemporaries 
in other countries and sometimes impatient with 
his improvisation-ridden parents, obsessed by tech- 
nology and science, still dangerous and incalculable 
robots to his elders. And he is beginning to throw 
off the stifling robes of provincialism and is taking 
his place in a wider community. 


A father, one of the utopian socialist Zionists 
hailing from an Eastern European townlet, received 
a letter from his daughter studying in the United 
States which obviously upset him. “We light can- 
dles every Friday night,” she writes, “because it is 
beautiful and a tradition that helps us to keep Israel 
alive to us even here—abroad. Outside, the street 
is indifferent to the Sabbath; all goes on as before; 
the din is unabated; but inside we have created our 
Jewish world.” “Strange, isn’t it?” the father said. 
“My daughter! She never even saw us light the 
candles!” 

Continuity? It works in different ways. To 
create the State it was perhaps necessary to break 
the frozen pattern of convention that seemed to 
strangle the Jewish people. But now, with inde- 
pendence achieved, the fear of the age-old tradition 
is gone; it is no more stifling but may become a living 
force in the life of the reborn nation. It may be 
revived and transformed by a normal people. 

“We saw them weep on Tisha Be’Av,” writes the 
same young Israeli student from America, describing 
her experience at a Jewish camp where she worked, 
“in a darkened room, with candles lit, reciting the 
Eha [Lamentations]. And imagine, they genuinely 
wept. I could not remain indifferent because it was 
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more than an empty conventional pose. Their tears 
taught me the meaning of Israel in its widest sense 
and the content of my existence as an Israeli. But 
it also made me a Jew like them when I was moved 
by their mourning for their own fate. It was as if 
they lamented the fall of the Temple in their own 
way and shed tears for the small, innumerable slights 
the Jew suffers even in the most progressive society. 
It made me understand the essence of Jewish ex- 
istence, but it also made me long for Israel. My 
tears were different. I just longed to be home again.” 

The sabra-fledging is struggling to break the egg- 
shells of a self-made spiritual ghetto and to shake 
them off in order to have a glimpse of the world 
outside and of World Jewry. He is beginning to 
give expression to his thoughts and to his philosophy, 
and to link his individual fate not only with Israel, 
the state of ten years’ standing, but with the whole 
Jewish people and its history. He is ceasing to be 
a Canaanite. 

When this movement, Canaanism, that called for 
Israelis to detach themselves from World Jewry 
and to consider themselves a new nation that has 
nothing in common with Jews in the Diaspora came 
into existence a few years ago, few thought it would 
die so quickly and so easy a death. But it should 
have been clear to all that this meant that sooner 
or later a re-definition of the notion “Jew” would 
be imperative to suit reality. Having refused with 
overwhelming majority, in spite of recently emerg- 
ing “Semitic Front” formulations, etc., to sell his 
birthright and to become the citizen of a small 
Levantine nation, the Israeli must now define his 
existence in terms of his Jewishness. This auto- 
matically revitalizes the contact between the sabra 
and World Jewry that was temporarily weakened. 

The New Jew is the Jew living in a normal en- 
vironment that imposes no impossible burdens on 
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him and allows him to identify his Jewishness with 
his humanity. He need not adjust himself, need no, 
play two different roles, but is allowed to be him. 
self and to know himself without shame and fegr, 
If he does this, he can accept the community of 
fate of all Jews and acknowledge his place withip 
the Jewish nation—in Israel and in the Diaspora, 
He can be normal without being barbarian, adjusted 
without becoming crude and primitive, and his pj. 
ritual values do not lead him to chaos but to har. 
mony between himself and the world around him, 


The New Jew is Israel’s version of modern, demo. 
cratic citizenship; a free human being, proud of 
his Jewishness, and he, the son of Eastern Europea 
Jews who migrated to Palestine, will easily under. 
stand his counterpart in the Western countries, the 
son of a similar Eastern Jewish family. 


There is the inevitable danger of our imposing 
this new conception on the now no longer unsus. 
pecting sabra, but the menace has become negligible 
since he is wide-awake to the threat, prepared to 
think out his role in the world and will not again 
accept a ready-made mask to be stuck over his 
genuine face. 


The very fact that heated discussions on the sub- 
ject of “What is a Sabra” run parallel with thos 
on “What is a Jew” may point to some basic fact, 
It is yet too early to predict that the religious con- 
flict may be solved but there is hope that the dis- 
covery of the Israeli that religion may be conceived 
as a living force and need not be sold in one wrapping, 
that of orthodoxy, may change his attitude. 


One fact emerges clearly: Israel, in the second 
decade of statehood, seems to give more attention to 
its spiritual problems and appears to be trying to 
define its existence and its basic values in the light 
of the entirely changed reality. 





The Israeli- American Dialogue 


by Murray 


NE FREQUENTLY gets the feeling that the 

subject of the future relations between the 
American and Israeli Jewish communities has some 
mysterious, enwebbing, out-of-this-world hex upon 
it. This is probably due to the fact that neither 
is completely sure, deep down inside, of the position 
it holds so vehemently. 

Classical Zionist thinking was based on an his- 
torical assumption about the position of the Jewish 
people in the countries in which they lived. The 
Jews, to use the popular appellation coined by the 
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historians, were a “millet” people. They considered 
themselves, and, no less important, were considered 
by others, a nation possessed of all the nation 
characteristics but one—territorial concentration 
Imbedded in the consciousness both of Jews and of 
gentiles was the instinctive understanding that whit 
ever the Jews were, they were certainly more tha 
an international religion; that they, of all groups 
were not “part” of the nation in which they lived 
that they were—in essence—aliens. Zionists claiméd 
that this made the Jews the natural outlet for d 
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te manifold social pressures acting in these nations 
anging in form from mild social ostracism to whole- 
gle genocide. 

The Zionist solution to Jewish problems, there- 
fore, lay in re-entering world history as a completely 
jormal national entity. Driven by external pressure 
ind impelled by messianic vision and remarkable 
jadership the Zionist movement was able to accomp- 
jsh its aim. Israel has re-entered history as a normal 
people. 

It is precisely this concept of the Jews as alien 
to the national environment in which they live, 
however—the core of Zionist thinking—which is, 
of course, challenged by those American Jews who 
ae prepared to debate the subject, and is, indeed, 
refuted in large measure by the facts of the American 
stuation itself. 

In the United States, in contrast to Jewish ex- 
perience elsewhere, the Jews have been accepted as 
part and parcel of the American legend, as charter 
participants in the determination of American his- 
wry. In a nation which looks upon itself as having 
heen founded on ideas rather than on specific ethnic 
origins, the Jewish group has been accepted as a 
bona fide, voluntary association of Americans, akin 
to many more or less similar groups which make 
up the American pattern. The Jews, in turn, with 
ill the pent-up fervor of people who have not en- 
joyed such acceptance for many centuries have 
not only entered American culture with full force 
but have opened their own Jewish thoughts, feelings 
and internal organization to its pervasive influence. 
This is the fact of contemporary American Jewish 
history. 

Despite the protestations of Jewish public-relations 
agencies it is nevertheless a fact which must im- 
mediately be qualified and explained when presented. 
For the American dream is conditional. It is precisely 
in the area of its relations with minorities that the 
American dream has often missed its fulfillment 
and this failure does not lack a tradition of violence. 
In today’s high-powered “‘other-directed” era of mass 
media and depth psychology an American’s ability 
to be “different” is in itself bound by “acceptable” 
patterns of difference. In terms of the Jewish mi- 
nority this means identification through affiliation 
with Judaism as an organized American religious 
grouping. In middle-class suburban America—of 
which the Jewish community is part—this is the 
expected and accepted pattern of permissible differ- 
ence. Any other pattern, ethnic or “secular national,” 
isin the process of being voluntarily discarded by 
Jews as something not in tune with the “American 
way.” 

There is little connection between this kind of 
Jewish organizational identification with Judaism 
%a religion and specific Jewish ethics (there is a 





or a 


tendency to talk in terms of Judzo-Christian ethics 
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instead), a particular Jewish theology or even a 
more than superficial acquaintance with the Jewish 
cultural heritage. This is the concern of the various 
theological seminaries and their immediate circles. 
It rarely gets past the rabbi to the point where it 
actively concerns the congregation. Although there 
are islands of Hebrew renascence and institutions 
where great Jewish scholarship flourishes, Jewish edu- 
cation, as the complaints of any honest Sunday 
School teacher will indicate, is in the main surface- 
education. In a community the size of American 
Jewry it is indeed possible to live one’s whole life 
on one of these cultural islands, but islands they 
nevertheless remain. 

For the sensitive Jewish soul there is an additional 
qualification to the American Jewish idyll. Despite 
the philosophy of cultural pluralism, despite the 
remarkable economic prosperity, despite the religious 
and cultural freedom, despite the opportunity for 
individual and group creativity, the dictum about 
“some people being more equal than others” holds 
true even in America. In the last analysis America 
is a Christian country and latent social anti-Semitism 
is sometimes to be found in the most unexpected 
places (for example, in the writings of some of 
its great contemporary writers and poets). The 
feeling of psychological marginality is not the least 
part of the secret of the State of Israel’s dramatic 
appeal to the emotions of American Jews. 

All these qualifications notwithstanding, however, 
the outstanding fact is still clear. American Jews 
feel, and this feeling is in the main substantiated 
by the facts, that their situation is genuinely differ- 
ent. All the problems will be overcome. To the 
extent that they support Zionism they do so for 
a variety of good, positive Jewish fraternal reasons. 
They are proud of Israel. But they do not accept 
classic Zionist ideology as applying to them. 

This, in effect, leaves Zionist ideologists, especially 
those in Israel whose approach to Jewish life has 
been shaped by European experience and who do not 
understand this development, in a position where 
they cannot grasp why it is that despite the in- 
fluential role that Israel plays in the life of the 
American Jewish community their ideological ex- 
hortations fall on increasingly deaf and irritated ears. 


[sR4ELI youth, on the other hand, despite its tend- 

ency consciously to disassociate itself from sterile 
Zionist discussion is in its thinking nevertheless 
an extreme product of the classic Zionist approach. 
Israeli educators and public figures, in their attempt 
to create the “new Jew,” have naturally been vo- 
ciferous in their description of the difference between 
the galut and the “Land.” The Jew in the galut, to 
describe this view in broad unsophisticated terms, 
is an object to be pitied: always persecuted, always 
limited, bound in actual or psychological slavery, 
killed, beaten, murdered, never the master of his 
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own destiny, lacking the pride of free men. Except 
for occasional flashes of heroism, significant Jewish 
history ended with the destruction of the Temple. 
What followed afterwards was important in so far 
as it was tied up with a messianic drive to return 
to the land. “We in Israel,” says this line of thinking, 
“have finally emancipated ourselves, have stepped 
out of the darkness of slavery to the great light 
of redemption.” 

In its extreme form this thinking has led to 
“Canaanism,” a belief in cutting the ties with Dias- 
pora Judaism, in reconstituting Israel from the point 
where the Prophets left off. ‘“‘Canaanites,” of course, 
are a small minority of Israeli youth. Israeli youth 
is aware of its ties with Jews the world over and 
interested in their fate, and is conditioned to think 
in terms of personal responsibility for their future. 
Certainly the level of their knowledge of Jewish 
life, literature, tradition and history is on a com- 
pletely different level from that of their American 
counterparts: after all, they are living Jewish lives. 
But most Israeli youth nevertheless have a streak of 
“Canaanism” in them. They are prepared to fight 
for Jewish rights the world over and they understand 
the practical necessity of maintaining contact with 
world Jewry but whether they are prepared to under- 
stand Jewish life outside of Israel sympathetically 
and respect it as valid Jewish self-expression worthy 
of acceptance as it stands is another question. All 
Jewish life outside Israel is galut, open to all dangers 
(though perhaps not at the moment in certain 
places), psychologically problematic, at best a pale 
reflection of what Jewish life can be—and can be 
only in Israel. Jews who by choice remain Jews 
and yet do not come to Israel are strange and in- 
comprehensible—they “love their masters.” Many a 
sabra has confided to me that when visiting America 
he felt more at home with American non-Jews than 
he did with American Jews. Similarly, many a 
sabra has raised his eyebrows in polite disbelief when 
told that I gained my knowledge of Hebrew in the 
United States in a school which was not established 
with the aim, necessarily, of training people to emi- 
grate to Israel. 

The problem is further complicated by the average 
secular Israeli’s attitude towards organized religion. 
Liberal religion was almost unknown in Eastern 
Europe and it is Eastern Europe which still sets the 
pattern in these matters in Israel. One is either 
orthodox or one doesn’t participate in organized 
religion at all. The secular Israeli, and he is the 
majority Israeli, is violently opposed to the re- 
strictions which religious orthodoxy imposes on the 
lives and actions of non-religious people in Israel 
and bitterly resents its interference in politics. He 
accepts, however, its definition of religion and since 
he is not religious by orthodox definition he is con- 
sequently nothing at all. Jewish religion as practiced 
in the United States, with its disregard of ritual, 
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with its indifference to theology, with its swimminy.§ * solu 
pooled synagogue centers and emphasis on soc) poblem é 
community is as far as he is concerned intellectyy ping the t 
hypocrisy. inall nun 

In the kibbutz of which I happen to be a membef affairs 
a proposal was made several years ago by the Yousif freed 
Aliya people to establish a “traditional” children, i would 3 
village. The atmosphere would not be orthodox by possible 
there would be kashrut, no work on the Sabbath o Israel 
and services for “those who would want them.” Theft _ 
institution would be designed to absorb Moroccg}™¥e 2° 
children whose parents were not interested in sending om 
them to orthodox kibbutzim but were neverthelegf™evem® 
interested in “something” religious. The Americay§ There ‘ 
in the kibbutz were willing; the Israelis were gfmntact ¥ 
violently opposed that there was no point in pupfia favor « 
suing the matter further. These same Israelis listengfs an in 
for four hours with bated breath to the Israel Bibl }yefulnes: 
Contest on the radio; they are interested in experi-§lnited Si 
menting with Jewish holiday celebrations, and thei} {om the 
Pesah Haggada, originally very different, approach uct with 
the traditional one more closely every year. the excey 

Their interest in what would be called tradition § most con 
Jewish ethics is profound, and if religion can bf gneratio 
defined as a personal response to a moral call it would sape of 
be difficult to find large groups of more religion} scouple 
people in an American synagogue. But they brisk of the Z 
when the word “religion” is mentioned, and r-Jin my © 
acted violently when some innocuous High Holiday | sarchins 
services conducted (in a highly unorthodox manner) | umber 
by some of the members of the kibbutz received] The { 
newspaper publicity. These Israelis do not under} if cour: 
stand the “Jewish” identity of the American visite} jgaclis ; 
who belongs to a synagogue but does not “liv:’ ewry i 
Judaism nor do they understand how he can bef iy parti 
Jew is stripped of what to them are the hallmark} many A 
of Jewish identity. contact 
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T Is clear, of course, that Israel cannot fulfill it 

Jewish destiny without continued close interaction 
with the American Jewish community. From a long- 
range point of view it needs American materi 
and spiritual support and it needs a significant im 
flux of American Jews who will themselves com 
to settle in Israel. It is also clear that America 
Jewry must conversely make of Israel a continuin 
vital influence within itself for the sake of its ow 
cultural future. And the continuation of Jew 
itself as an historic unity is dependent in no smal 
measure on the successful realization of both thes 
aims. These are trite statements but there is a dif 
ference between the trite and the trivial and th 
obstacles to be overcome make them anything but 
trivial. 

There are no easy definitive solutions, no “ope 
sesames” based on a pat ideology or skillful manipv: 
lation of social forces, for in the foreseeable futur, 
at any rate, all apparent social development wi 
be aligned against successful solutions. Joint seatth 
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vimnminy. 4" * solution based on common awareness of the 
i b joblem can at least, however, be of value in stem- 
tellecn f g the tide until the time when things may change. 

imll numbers of people, if reached, can influence 
emer foe affairs of larger groups and if such search could 


te Young freed of apologetics and “public relations,” if 
hildze ;would not start out by each side demanding the 
' 


odox h apossible (for example, wholesale American aliya 
Sabb hn » Israel or the tailoring of Israel’s religious life to 
a net American demands), and lastly if it could in- 


n ” 

Loroccan lve not only elements associated with professional 
- sending met Zionist circles—it would be a considerable 
ertheleg yhievement. 


merican§ There are Israelis who, in their eagerness to make 
Were wfontact with larger sections of American Jewry, are 
in purfia favor of jettisoning the existing Zionist apparatus 
listenedfs an instrument which has outlived its historic 
el Bibkduefulness. They feel organized Zionism in the 
experi United States to be a netlike barrier separating them 
id their fiom these groups instead of facilitating their con- 
roache | uct with them. Organized American Zionism (with 
the exception of the women’s organizations) is al- 
ditiond { most completely the province of the older European 
can befgneration and is out of contact with the new 
would shape of Jewish institutional activity. This feeling 
eligiow§ scoupled with deep annoyance at the ineffectiveness 
bristk fof the Zionist Movement in the United States but, 
id ref in my opinion, it is not justified. For the process of 
lolidayfvarching for solutions must be conducted on a 
anner)f umber of different levels at the same time. 


ceivl? The first and obviously the most important level, 
ander of course, must be the bringing of as many young 
Visite Israelis as possible into direct contact with American 
live Jewry in general and with young American Jews 
| be af in particular, and, conversely, the bringing of as 
math! many American young people as possible into direct 
contact with the creative adventure that is Israel. 
A kibbutz in Galilee, the view from Masada, an 
"I evening’s discussion with young Israelis, the learning 
ction} of Israel songs and dances, and a direct unsugar- 
long: coated appreciation of Israel’s failings as well, are 
teri worth reams of ideology. Israel’s struggle for ex- 
€ it istence and the appeal of its social experimentation 
com} excite that deep-rooted sense of Jewish pride whose 
ical} existence among American Jews of all kinds is after 


wing | all the best proof of Zionist theory. 
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At the same time, free-swinging discussion of 
mal the character of the Jewish community both in Israel 
re and in America is in order. It is in this area that 
dif there is room for an honest criticism of American 
rs Jewish reality, including the opinion that though 
bel America may be a very pleasant “moonlit galut,” 
in the words of the late Hayim Greenberg, the sen- 
sitive person who really longs for free untrammeled 
Jewish self-expression must nevertheless consider 
it a galut—both as a man and as a Jew. It is here 
that the point can be made that American Jewish 
education, if it is to be true to itself, must, without 
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denigrating all that is positive in American Jewish 
life, recognize Israel as the central fact in contem- 
porary Jewish history and that a measure of the 
success of Jewish education is the extent to which 
the student reaches the point of seriously considering 
the possibility of personally settling in Israel. For 
though it is true that most will never actually take 
the step, the consideration of such a step and the 
educational effort involved in achieving this level 
of Jewish participation can be of tremendous benefit 
to the future of American Jewry. 

It is here, too, that discussion is in order of the 
character of Israel itself—for Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion’s comment that for Israel to fulfill the Zion- 
ist vision it must be a medina lemofet—an example 
to the Jewish world—is the crux, perhaps, of the 
new Zionism. It places upon the Jewish community 
of Israel a specific moral responsibility which prevents 
just existing for themselves. A Zionist movement 
which would constitute itself the forum for these 
discussions would have vitality and validity. 


Small numbers of American Jews, fired by the 
magic of Israel, will make their way here. Their 
contribution to Israel can be out of proportion to 
their numbers. Their contribution to the future of 
the American Jewish community, by virtue of 
their living here, can also be considerable. To date 
this has not been exploited properly. 


There are only a few thousand American and 
Canadian Jews living in Israel today and one gets 
the feeling that because their number is small they 
are completely overlooked as a factor in joining 
the two communities. Their association is not even 
recognized as a formal part of the Zionist Move- 
ment as are the similar organizations of British 
or South African Jews living in Israel. This is a 
mistake. The various American campaigns and bond 
drives bring hundreds of prominent and not so 
prominent Israelis to the United States. Has anyone 
ever thought of bringing over a representative dele- 
gation of ““Americans in Israel” to stump the country 
—for U.J.A. or for a bond drive—to tell of what 
each one of them is doing in Israel, whether he be 
kibbutz member, teacher or engineer, and to explain 
his reactions to life in Israel? Might not such a dele- 
gation, made up of American-born young Israelis, 
inspire some of the people they meet to think about 
Israel for themselves? 

The final shape of American Jewish-Israeli re- 
lations is as yet in the future. Ten years are too 
brief a period, even in these times of telescoped his- 
tory, for such things to take form. Ideological 
systems are as often the empirical result of what has 
already been created by human emotions and atti- 
tudes as they are the opposite. Perhaps it would 
be better at this stage to meet and act jointly as 
committed Jews letting the ideology take care of 
itself. 






Israel Can Speak for Itself 


by Nehemia Meyers 


| Seg WEEK I received the following letter from 
the sister of an American girl I met last summer. 
“I am writing this letter for two reasons. Firstly 
because I am sorry that we never met in Israel 
and secondly to tell you that we will soon have an 
opportunity to meet. My seven weeks in Israel have 
made me realize that there is only one place in this 
world for me to live in and so I'll be back soon. By 
June 1959 at the latest. Of course, this has upset 
the applecart around the home base and though 
I can understand how my folks feel, I can’t do any- 
thing about it. Israel is for me and so I hope we 
shall meet soon.” 

Laura, the author of the letter, ‘came to Israel 
this July to the Summer Institute of the Jewish 
Agency. It was the largest of the Jewish Agency’s 
projects for bringing young people to Israel in this 
Tenth Anniversary Year. Altogether over three 
thousand young Jews between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five were able to come to Israel this 
year with the aid of the Jewish Agency. 

Let there be no mistake. These organized visits 
are not one of the Tenth Anniversary Committee 
gimmicks. Although they have been particularly 
successful this year, these projects have been de- 
veloping both in size and variety since the estab- 
lishment of the State. Up to that time very few 
Jews from abroad were able and/or willing to visit 
what was then Palestine. Even those young people 
who planned to settle here and spent long years 
preparing themselves for their eventual immigration, 
never thought of the possibility of visiting the 
country before their final settlement. Instead most 
often, through no fault of their own, they spent 
long years in training-farms hearing lengthy and 
most often inaccurate tales of the goings-on in the 
distant, exotic land whose residents they intended 
to become. 

But all this has changed. Although there are still 
a few anachronistic training-farms scattered here 
and there in the Diaspora, this form of preparation 
for Israel is clearly moribund. An increasing number 
of those young people who contemplate living on 
a kibbutz are coming to Israel on a course which 
includes a period of time reserved for kibbutz 
living. But over and above those organized kibbutz- 
orientated youth movements, increasing numbers 
of young Jews have shown a desire to visit Israel 
and see for themselves. It has been my privilege 
to work with many of these groups and I have, 
on the basis of meeting hundreds of participants, 
come to some basic conclusions about these courses. 
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The oldest, and certainly one of the best, is th they are 
Institute for Training of Youth Leaders from ih youth 
Abroad. This institute takes young people in theif nent or 
late teens or early twenties and gives them sevefiom a n 
months of intensive training in Judaism, the history} myrist vi 
of Zionism, leadership techniques, as well as a thod tied-clas: 
rough understanding of contemporary Israel. They rograms 
trainees also have another five months to visit dif. Tat 
ferent forms of settlement and/or work in thIjundreds 
city. In recent years, the Institute has become nofiq the fu 
only a recognized training-center for pioneering} own int 
youth movements but also for Jewish youth or ganized i 
ganizations like the B’nai B’rith Youth or th}inoual y 
Youth Organization of the American Conservatin] The p: 
congregations. ire provi 

The second kind of course is also based on a yeu profession 
in Israel but places more emphasis on work in st- generally 
tlements and less emphasis on formal studies. It if, made » 
primarily designed to prepare its participants fw} night be 
eventual agricultural settlement in Israel and in ganizers | 
its American habonim’ version is known as thf yill com 
“Workshop.” 

In this program the teen-age participants spent 
nearly a year in Israel. They are drawn most 
from the ranks of American habonim, but ther} the Frie 
has always been a certain percentage of non-membenf ; year’s 
in each group. During their stay in Israel one kib} dents fr 
butz serves as their home-base and it is there thal similar < 
they spend the majority of their time. In the kib} Africa. 
butz they work everywhere, whether it be caringl of Hebr 
for the children, the animals, the vegetables or th} them h: 
dishes. There is sometimes an unfortunate, if under} the ordi 
standable, tendency to send gangs of ‘“‘Workshoppen’ ticipant 
to do dull jobs of picking or weeding that requit} They pr 
no particular training. But most of them entti 
into some particular branch, learn their job wel 
and feel a real connection with it and their o 
workers by the time they leave the kibbutz. 

The ‘“Workshoppers” go out from the kibbut 
trom time to time for trips around the countt 
and also for a longer stay on a small-holders’ sett 
ment. At this latter settlement they live and wot 
with the individual families and it is here, even mot 
than on the kibbutz, that they really begin to fel 
that they are Israelis. 

Although the aspect of formal studies is secondaf 
in this program, it is not forgotten entirely. In th 
kibbutz they have classes for a few hours evtfl 
day in Hebrew and other subjects and they a cluded 
participate in a special two-week seminar. but wo 
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ther youth movements adopted a similar program 
jemselves, either because they find it more suit- 
le to present circumstances or because their mem- 
ers simply refuse to come to the old style training- 
ams. At least as far as American Habonim is con- 
zed, the results have been good. 
The third type of course includes the Jewish 
t kinds jgency’s Summer Institute and similar programs. 
18 thei they are designed to cater for both unaffiliated Jew- 
> from} h youth as well as for those who belong to a move- 
in theif nent or organization. They are short, anywhere 
1 sevenl fom a month to seven weeks, and emphasize the 
istory iurist view of Israel, although definitely under 
a tho ihird-class conditions. The very success of these 
Thes programs has been, to some extent, their undoing. 
= dif-}in recent years the Summer Institute with its many 
In thIjundreds of participants has become just too big. 
me notin the future, it would be well if it were broken 
neering wn into smaller more homogeneous groups or- 
th or. gnized independently and only meeting for the 
or th# nual youth rally. 
rvatin§ The participants in a similar P.A.T.W.A. course 
ae provided with temporary employment in their 

@ Yel ofessions. Both in the P.A.T.W.A. program and 
in StF enerally in the Summer Institute, every attempt 
It ifs made to show the various participants how they 
ts fof might be able to find their niche in Israel. The or- 
nd in ganizers hope that some of the “tourists for a month” 
as th yill come back for a longer or perhaps even a per- 
manent stay. 

The last kind of course I should like to mention 
most js based on a period of study in Israel. Each year 
thet} the Friends of the Hebrew University organize 
mben a year’s course at the Hebrew University for stu- 
¢ kit dents from the United States and Canada and a 
C thi similar course is planned for students from South 
> kib Africa. There are also programs for the training 
carintl of Hebrew teachers and Hebrew students. All of 
or tht them have the obvious advantage of fitting into 
inder} the ordinary academic schedule of the student par- 
pe ticipant and thus he feels he isn’t “losing time.” 


-quit! They provide logical candidates for expansion. 
entel 
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wel, But iN my opinion the type of course is not the 
rf Of crucial question. We have a good university, 
to be sure, but there are better in the world. We 
have lovely scenery, but its beauty is not supreme 
intt}} measured against the Norwegian fjords, the Alps, 
ett! or the Céte d’Azur. We have farms and factories 
wotll which may or may not be “the biggest and best 
mor} in the Middle East,” but that is hardly the point. 
ft] What we have, and what we have to offer is very 
simply—the Jewish country. 
dat} I for one do not think that our youthful visitors 
1 th are likely to be very deeply interested in the Biblical 
vel past. Perhaps tombs and monuments must be in- 
cluded in the itinerary, but the living, troublesome, 
but wonderfully promising present is what is likely 
Mi to catch the imagination of the young Jew from 
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abroad. He has to be shown in as tangible a manner 
as possible what we have accomplished; what we 
have failed to accomplish; and the tasks that yet 
lie ahead. 

The best way any visitor can sense all this is by 
direct personal contact with Israelis. He will, of 
course, meet his share of passport-hunters, but he 
will also meet plenty of the ordinary people who have 
built Israel and are still building it today. A fel- 
low feeling established with them, far more than 
lectures, tours or brochures, will give him a sense 
of connection with the country: a connection that 
in some few cases can mean eventual aliya, but in 
all cases is a positive achievement. 


If I were given the proverbial “free hand” to do 
as I please with these programs, I would set out 
to emphasize bringing as many young people as I 
could, as early as I could, for as long as I could. 
I think some Diaspora parents would be willing 
to give their children an Israel high-school education, 
especially if the children were “adopted” for the 
period by an Israeli family. And since a year of 
university study abroad is hardly a revolutionary 
program any more for the young Jew, it might just 
as well be Jerusalem as London or Paris. I would 
also work on the extension of the other traditional 
projects although I would de-emphasize their tourist 
and institutional aspects and take the participants 
off the buses and out of the camps and put them 
into people’s homes. 

Again and again I have seen the results of this 
person-to-person contact. The would-be tourists 
see that these families might be their own families, 
and in a sense they are. They begin to feel and then 
to express their concern for “our army,” “our settle- 
ments,” and even “our taxes.” It is not a question 
of showing them how wonderful we are. That would 
be both unwise and untrue. Bt what we can show 
them is that they can be part of the “we” that is 
Israel. 

I firmly believe that these courses, especially if 
they become less institutionalized and more per- 
sonal, will create ever-stronger bonds between young 
Jews and Israel. They may not be a panacea, but 
I frankly do not see any other way. Our propaganda 
will never be able to outshout its televized rivals 
when it vies for the attention of the young Diaspora 
Jew. But when that young Jew comes here his 
undivided attention can be caught by the vital 
challenge of a developing Israel. The few weeks, 
the few months, or even the year, cannot easily 
change the cultural pattern established over many 
years. But most often an Israeli bridgehead will be 
established in the consciousness of the young Jew 
and when he returns to his Diaspora home it will be 
he, rather than the shaliah [delegate], who will do 
the pushing. 

A participant who has some Hebrew background 
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and a pre-conditioned positive attitude towards Is- 
rael is likely to fit in more easily than would other- 
wise be the case. This, however, is not true for one 
who has been over-conditioned. Fortunately this 
situation is not as common as it once was, but there 
are still those who have been indoctrinated with 
the picture of a fantasy Israel that does not exist. 
They are, as one might expect, riding for a fall. 

The importance of personal contacts both within 
and outside the framework of Israeli families has 
been mentioned. Certainly equally important are 
contacts established within mixed groups of sabras 
and Diaspora Jews. If a group of that sort is 
established and gives legitimization to the Israeli 
identification of all its individual members, then a 
real change in outlook has been effected. But very 
often the problem is not with the unwilling young 
Jews from abroad but the unwilling and/or un- 
prepared sabras. But that is a problem in itself which 
demands special analysis. 

One can learn of the new values of the participants 
in the “Institute” from the fact that two years ago 
even the many non-Zionists among them were not 
prepared to leave the country during the time of 
the Sinai Campaign, notwithstanding pleas and 
threats from their parents and the American Em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv. As they put it, “We can’t leave 
when the country needs us.” 

Some years ago I asked some of the Habonim 
Workshop participants to summarize their impres- 
sions of their stay in Israel. I should like to quote 
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a summary by one of the participants who had ny, 
been a member of Habonim: “I have been in [seul 
now for four months. I’ve travelled through most of 
the country, worked in kibbutz and moshay a 
visited the cities. I’ve studied problems of gover. 
ment and language. I’m being beset on all sidg 
by Zionism, Israel and Hebrew culture. In they 
four months I’ve suddenly discovered I’ve uncop. 
sciously begun to identify myself with the county, 
Israel is becoming more than a home away fron 
home. It is becoming ‘the home.’ I have a feeling 
of unity and purpose here which was lacking jn 
my life in America, though I never realized it, |; 
must have something to do with the emotions of 
optimism and pride in accomplishment that I’ 
experienced in my contacts with Israelis. I can‘ 
tell about aliya yet, but I know I have gained contae 
with Judaism, Israel and myself. I feel that it 
part of my responsibility to help other American 
who are in my position to gain these missing pars 
of their identity.” 

According to the American Jewish Committe’ 
famous Riverton Study, 87% of the young Ame. 
ican Jews interviewed said that they felt positively 
towards Israel. This attitude can certainly be trans. 
lated into visits to Israel. Moreover, all the majo 
Jewish organizations are ready to foster such tous, 
It is up to the Labor Zionists to work together with 
every group that is interested or can be interested 
in such a program. For experience has shown that 
with proper preparation, Israel Can Speak for Itself. 





A Five-Year-Plan for Israel? 


by Dan Bavly 


et or Die” was the dramatic slogan recently 

used by Mr. Levi Eshkol, Minister of Finance, 
when describing the chief dilemma of Israel economy 
to visiting Bond Drive leaders. Almost daily this 
slogan picks up momentum, for it is quite clear that 
within five years, imports which form the life-line 
of the country must drop by nearly fifty per cent, 
unless exports are tripled. 


Israel today is confident that it can survive mili- 
tarily and politically; that, possibly more than any 
other fact, is the most important gain resulting from 
the Sinai Campaign. With this sense of security, 
it is slowly turning towards the less immediate, 
though no less pressing, need of becoming a self- 
supporting country. The problem is a vital one for 
the ten-year-old state, for it realizes that for the 
enormous investment needed for its security and ab- 
sorption of immigrants, it cannot continue to rely 


on its present sources of foreign currency. 

Mr. David Horowitz, Governor of the Bank of 
Israel, has defined the problem facing Israel economy 
as that of the three D’s: 

1. Demography, 
2. Defense, and 
3. Development. 


In the coming ten years it is expected that the pop- 
ulation will increase by 50 per cent beyond its pre 
ent two million inhabitants. This means a hug 
outlay in housing, school facilities and the prepart 
tion of sources of employment for the newcomers 
The cost of Defense cannot be reduced until ther 
is peace in the Middle East, for with the continuow 
purchase of arms by the Arab countries, it is of th 
utmost importance for Israel to be able to have suf: 
ficient weapons to defend itself against the ever mot 
powerful modern arms. One of the facts not always 
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gilized is that the more modern warfare becomes, 
he more rapidly its expense increases. As to Devel- 
ment, investment in this is required in order to 
riple (at least) the exports of the country within 
fen years. 

How to assure the growth of exports during the 

wming decade is the problem which is occupying 
lading Government economists today. It is their 
ysk to plan in advance and produce a blueprint that 
vill guide industry and agriculture, building and 
ransport to increased production and improved qual- 
ity which will enable the producer to compete in the 
international market. While doing this they must 
remember that part of the national resources must 
ilways be appropriated to defense and to the absorp- 
tion of new immigrants, without early returns there- 
on. They also know that the achievement of a stable 
economy requires a span of years before many devel- 
opment projects can prove themselves as going 
concerns. 
To provide for the desired increase in exports, 
eonomists in the Bank of Israel and the Ministry of 
finance are at present preparing a five-year-plan 
which should give direction towards economic inde- 
pendence. Full particulars of the plan will not be 
known for some time; but, although there is always 
ina free country a wide gap between planning and 
actual results, this plan will have a great impact on 
the economy of the country. 


The Israeli balance of trade in 1957 was negative: 
for every dollar’s worth of exports, commodities 
worth something over three dollars were imported. 
However, this is a considerable improvement over the 
situation in 1955 when the rate of exports to imports 
was one to four, or in 1951 when it was one to eight. 
This increase in exports is all to the good, but it must 
continue. In 1962, German reparations, which amount 
to 70 million dollars annually in income, will come 
toan end. It is also difficult to expect American 
Jewry to maintain its present rate of contributions 
and this may drop by 20 percent. Moreover, another 
recession may reduce contributions still further. Nor 
isthere any assurance that the United States Govern- 
ment, which last year transferred as Grant-in-Aid 
the sum of $24 million, will continue to do so in 
the future. It is clear, therefore, why Mr. Eshkol 
used this slogan and why there is need for the plan. 


A FIVE-YEAR-PLAN for the Israeli economy is, how- 
ever, fraught with numerous difficulties. In a 
free economy, a long-term plan is hardly more than 
a long-term budget, and a guide to the economy. 
It suggests the development of enterprises, and says 
that if carried out, the results will be as planned. 
The planners themselves warn that the forecast should 
be amended annually, as many developments may 
arise over the period which are unknown at the time 
of planning. 
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In Russia, where the term “Five Year Plan” origi- 
nated and was first carried out in the late ’twenties, 
it is different . There the five-year-plan was made 
and carried out by the State under its full super- 
vision. Heavy punishments were meted out to those 
who did not fulfill their quotas, and modern slave 
labor was first used. The result was a comparative 
success, but in other long-term plans behind the Iron 
Curtains failures are known to have occurred. 


In Israel, the carrying out of the plan will be only 
indirectly supervised. The Israeli Government has 
two main means of guiding the economy. The first 
is the aid given to exporters, and the second is the 
channeling of imported capital to essential develop- 
ment. The Government has become the main pro- 
vider of capital as a result of the large capital trans- 
fers to Israel, mainly from German Reparations and 
Grants-in-Aid. In a number of cases it participates 
up to 80 per cent in the investments. However, 
apart from special basic corporations, the Economic 
Ministries handling the capital have made it a point 
to leave complete management to the entrepreneurs. 
As a result free enterprise is far stronger, both ab- 
solutely and in comparison with the rest of the econ- 
omy, in 1958 than it was in 1951. Due to this policy 
of leaving the investor to act independently, the 
Government, once it has contributed to the invest- 
ment, has little to say in the management of the 
plant. The investor is under obligation to repay the 
loan over a very long period at a low interest. This 
Government policy is unique in post-war economies. 
Whereas in Western Europe and in other capitalist 
countries there has been a varying tendency to na- 
tionalize or centralize basic industries and services, 
the Israeli government has been doing its utmost to 
encourage free enterprise to tackle all problems aris- 
ing in the economy. 


Government aid in reducing the prices of export 
products has a stronger impact in directing exports, 
although here, too, its influence is limited. Since 
there is full foreign currency control, and the official 
rate of exchange is IL 1.800 to the dollar, industries 
planning to penetrate into new markets in Asia or 
Africa are aided by receiving special premiums from 
the Government to help cover expenses. 


One of the main difficulties in developing exports 
in Israel results from the unusual geo-political sit- 
uation in which it finds itself. It happens that coun- 
tries of small and medium size, thousands of miles 
away, e.g., Finland and Belgium, are among its most 
important customers, while the neighboring Arab 
states maintain a complete boycott of Israeli prod- 
ucts. There is probably no known economy that 
has had to search so far and wide to establish export 
markets; and this is indeed a very expensive process. 
For this reason it has been the Government’s policy 
to aid financially exporters selling in West Africa, 
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Ghana and Liberia, and in the Far East—in countries 
like Burma and Japan. 


These are but two of the means that the Govern- 
ment can use to implement the five-year-plan. They 
can be only partially effective. It is realized, of 
course, that a state cannot build its prosperity on 
artificial incentive. At the most it can guide 
and encourage certain trends, and this is well ap- 
preciated by the Government economists. 


E HAVE tried to describe the objective difficulties 
confronting the economist’s planning for the 
country—difficulties which are completely outside 
his realm. Let us now dwell on the prospects of the 
more important branches of the economy and try 
to forecast, in a general way, their future trends and 
chances of development. 

Citrus, mainly the Jaffa oranges, remains the larg- 
est single item of exports from Israel. In the past 
year this fruit was responsible for the return of over 
$50 million worth of foreign currency. Except for 
an unforeseeable calamity, income from this golden 
fruit should double, at least, during the coming five 
years. Since the establishment of the State, the citrus- 
grove area has increased by 150 per cent, and be- 
ginning next year the amount of exports should rise 
steadily. Now, however, the groves have nearly 
reached their maximum area, and it seems unlikely 
that exports will increase further after 1964, when 
it is hoped that they will bring in up to $120 million. 
Emphasis is being placed on the development of 
canned fruit and juices extracted from citrus, and 
in the past few years these have gained an honorable 
place on our export lists. It is believed that in the 
coming decade they will pass the $10 million mark, 
annually. Apart from citrus, peanuts are the only 
other agricultural export of any consequence. 


Industrial exports are divided among many items 
contributing a vital part, in total, of the country’s 
economy. <A few years must pass before industry 
takes its full, mature share in the country’s affairs. 
There are two fundamental difficulties facing the 
development of industry in this country. The first 
results from the expensive raw materials required by 
industry, and this in turn is due to the lack of any 
important, natural mineral or ore in the country 
(except for the Dead Sea potash and phosphates 
found nearby). The second difficulty is caused by 
the very high cost of power used in industry. The 
main source of power in Israel is imported fuel and 
electricity produced by it. There are no waterfalls 
to move turbines nor is there any coal. The oil found 
in the south of the country supplies only five per 
cent of the local needs. There are no other sources 
of fuel in the country, nor will there be any in the 
near future although plans are moving rapidly for 
the use of nuclear power by 1975. 

Considerable hopes are placed on the smoother 
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running, in the future, of the Dead Sea Works 
(which should export 130,000 tons of potash jn 
1960) and in the Bromine Works which are als 
the Dead Sea. Phosphates shipped to The Chemica) 
and Fertilizers Company in Haifa, one of the mog 
modern plants of its kind in the world, are also fy. 
ginning to help the economy, and this plant, in whic, 
$30 million were invested, has for the first time paid 
a dividend. The five-year-plan must consider th 
development of the southern route from Israel, whic, 
makes it imperative to continue the present railway 
line from Beersheba down to Eilat. Once this pln 
is carried out, with a consequent considerable redy. 
tion in transportation costs to the Red Sea harbor 
a natural market in India and countries farther eas 
can immensely improve the balance of trade. 

The Government has put a strong emphasis op 
the development of textile factories. Cotton pro. 
duced in the country is of unusually high quality, 
and it is believed that with the investment in tech. 
nical know-how, the local textile industry may reach 
as high a level as that achieved by England. It should 
be remembered that there will be few cases wher 
Israeli exports will be important enough to appel 
to more than the marginal consumer. For this re 
son, Government economists and technicians have in 
the past few years laid ever more stress on the pro. 
duction of quality. They point out repeatedly tha 
it will be impossible for us to compete in lowering 
prices to assembly-line rates, and it is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance to place emphasis on stand- 
ard. Finishing is being studied and research with 
regard to taste is being made, in order to reach this 
goal. Many examples of success in this field ar 
cited, as in the sales of woolens, raincoats and bath- 
ing-suits. 

Among the industries which are fast developing, 
even though the raw materials are imported, are the 
tire factories which are producing goods of excellent 
quality, and the plywood plants which are growing 
at an even faster pace. These are but two examples 
of instances where modern machinery combined with 
local know-how have overcome some of the prob- 
lems facing a poor country. Both industries should 
expand considerably in the coming five years with 
large orders for machinery already on the way. 

In connection with the five-year-plan, the Govert- 
ment has to advise and direct in a further field, which 
is less known to capitalist society. It will have to 
continue developing technical schools in order 
provide more skilled labor. Investment in this field, 
however, has already made great advances, and ovet 
half the skilled industrial workers today are immi- 
grants who arrived in Israel in the past decade and 
received their training in this country. 

As the five-year-plan takes effect, one fact is cet 
tain: it will be a flexible plan. It will react to change 
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fluence in the Middle East, and it will try to im- 
ye on its original forecasts. 

Although economists in Israel are often a pessimis- 
ic lot, they know deep in their hearts that, even 
hough they cannot prove it at this time, the econ- 
imy should emerge the winner in its fight to in- 
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crease exports. Eight years ago they would have 
been skeptical if told that it would be possible to 
export $140 million worth of goods, and that was 
achieved in 1957. There is no convincing reason 
why Israel should not export $500 million worth in 
1967. It will be an important, a great achievement. 





In a Yemenite Schoolroom 


by Mordechai Tabib 


MorpecHAI Tasis, Israel’s foremost Yemenite 
writer, was born in Rishon Lezion in 1910. Until 
the age of thirteen he studied in a ma’alma—a 
Yemenite school similar to an East European heder. 
It must have been very similar to the schoolroom he 
lescribes in the extract published below, with its 
nori or old-fashioned teacher and its backward peda- 
ogical methods. 

After leaving school Tabib worked as an agricul- 
tual laborer, builder, factory worker and stevedore 
in the Tel Aviv port. Later he became director of 
Rishon Lezion’s Municipal Education Department. 
but he was always driven by the idea of writing, and 
read voraciously. 

In 1947 his first story was published in Davar. The 
following year saw the publication of his first book, 


7 Ke'esev Hasade (As the Grass of the Fields). This 
ch 81 book won him the Ruppin Prize and established his 


ald are 
1 bath- 


nputation. It is the first in a projected trilogy of 
Yemenite life, showing the life of the new immigrants 
from Yemen, their integration into the strange new 


oping life of Israel, and particularly the clash between the 
re WN | iradition-rooted patriarchal pattern of life brought 


cellent 


from the old country and the freer, secular atmo- 


call phere of the new state. Tabib’s Yemenites are not 
pn | the stereotyped folk figures of popular fancy who 


d with 
prob- 
should 
> with 
y. 
yvern- 


ve to 


wre almost caricatures instead of real people; they 
we deeply human and affectionate studies of people 
caught in a cultural conflict not of their own mak- 


ing, fearful of losing their cherished heritage but 
anxious to adopt the habits of the new society to 
which they belong. Already in his first book Tabib 
revealed his subtle feeling for nature and the placid 
country town in which he lives, in an old house in 
the Yemenite quarter. The passage presented here 
is from this book. 

His second book Derech shel Afar (The Dirt 
Track) was a collection of short stories, which was 
awarded the Ussishkin Prize. Ke’aroer B’arava (As 
a Juniper in the Wilderness) is the second volume in 
the trilogy of Yemenite life. 

Lately Tabib has been experimenting restlessly. He 
has abandoned the Yemenite theme and written sev- 
eral short stories which border on the surrealist. Per- 
haps he is reacting against the tendency to regard 
him as only a chronicler of Israel’s Yemenite com- 
munity. His work is taking on a broader, more gen- 
eral tone, and the local color in his stories is diminish- 
ing, with a trend towards greater universalism. 

Tabib’s favorite writer is Walt Whitman, and in 
fact there is something of Whitman in this burly, 
proud, independent man, with his rough, gnarled 
personality, imbued with a deep sense of compassion 
and humanity. Mordechai Tabib, a Yemenite son 
of the Israeli soil, may turn out to be the first Israeli- 
born writer to traxsmute local, parochial experience 


into genuine universal literature. 
AuBREY HopEs 





which am. winter morning, when Yehi was about to 


set off for school, his father gave him a pot he 


er to | had repaired and asked him to return it to its owner, 
field, | who lived in the village. He took the pot and set 
ovet | of in order to carry out the errand for his father. 
mmi- | Halfway along his journey he was caught by rain, 
; and | which came down strongly until it became hail. He 


turned aside from the path and went into a large 


cer- | Ourtyard in order to find some shelter. While he 
anges | Was standing there, hunched up and shivering from 
rong § the cold, he happened to notice what was happening 





in the rooms of a big building opposite him. 

He was amazed to see Ashkenazi children, who 
seemed to be about his own age or perhaps a little 
older, sitting on chairs behind small desks, on which 
were open books. He was especially astonished to 
see not only boys, but boys and girls studying to- 
gether. By now the rain had stopped and he could 
have proceeded on his way, but he did not move 
from his place. While he stood there, he heard a 
bell being rung, and then a stream of children poured 
out of the doors of the rooms into the spacious court- 
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yard. Soon the empty space was filled with their 
noise and bustling. Screams, shouts, and games dif- 
ferent from the ones he knew. Some of the children— 
mostly girls—drew squares on the ground and hopped 
from one square to another on one foot. Others 
took a rope and gave it to two girls, who spun it 
between them while the others jumped over it. Other 
children took turns in bending down and jumping 
over one another; or they ran around the courtyard 
trying to catch one another. Yehi was very aston- 
ished to see the way they studied at school! From 
where he stood he could watch what was going on 
in the courtyard without being seen, until one of 
the children, who had run after a ball, discovered 
him in his hiding-place. At once he shouted aloud 
and called the other children: 

“Children! Children! Come and see a Yemenite 
boy!” 

The children clustered round him in a circle. They 
stared at him in silence, and he looked back at them, 
noticing their feet covered with shoes and the jackets 
they wore. 

Suddenly the silence in the circle was shattered. 

““Ha-ha-ha!” one little girl cried out. “Look what 
long earlocks this little Yemenite boy has!” 

Yehi was frightened and wanted to run away, but 
he could not find the courage to break through the 
circle of children. Their voices confused him. Some 
of the children rebuked the girl and pushed her 
away; others tried to set him at ease with kind words. 
He remained steadfast. Then among the children 
appeared a teacher, who had come to see why they 
were congregating there and found Yehi standing 
in the middle of the circle. The children pointed 
their fingers at the girl who had left the ring. 

“That’s the girl, sir, Miriam, she laughed at him 
and said: ‘What long earlocks the little Yemenite 
boy has!’ ” 

“Well... and why are you crowding round him?” 
The teacher reprimanded them and ordered them to 
disperse. 

For some reason the teacher thought Yehi had 
come there to look for scraps of food, and he took 
him to the teachers’ room. He peered through his 
briefcase, took out a piece of bread smeared with 
butter and offered it to Yehi, but he wouldn’t accept 
it. The teacher looked at him in amazement and 
saw books under his arm. 

“Are you studying?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Yehi whispered shyly. 

“Oh ... yes,” the teacher said to himself, “‘proba- 
bly with the mori*. . . . Well, and what do you 
learn?” 

“just learn .. 


.” replied Yehi. 





* Teacher in a Yemenite school. 
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The teacher took the books from Yehi and leafe 
through them, asking at the same time: “How ald 
are you, child?” 

“Five.” 


“So... and what is the chapter of the week” 
He surprised Yehi with a faint smile. 


Vayeshelach,”’ Yehi answered without hesitation, 


“Read some passage to me,” he said to Yehi, and 
put a Bible open at that chapter before him. 


Yehi was confused and would not read, but th 
teacher pleaded with him until he agreed. The 
Yehi began to read in a whisper—without Singing 
the words in the ritual intonation: “And Jacob ,,, 
sent ... messengers ... before him. . . .” But as th 
reading progressed, the shyness vanished, and he ly. 
gan to read as he did when he was with the mori 
He became engrossed in his reading, so that he did 
not notice that the room was filling with teacher 
and a few pupils, who were listening to his reading 
with wonder. 

““He’s only five,” he heard someone say. 

He looked up and saw the people around him, and 
at once his confusion returned and he became silent, 
Some of the teachers encouraged him: “Go on! 
on!” But he did not have the courage. At thi 
moment the bell rang again. The teachers left in: 
great hurry, and soon only the teacher who had firs 
spoken to him remained with Yehi. 


“Do you want to stay with us?” he asked Yehi, 
locking his hands in one another, as if he too wanted 
to be rid of him. Yehi did not answer him, but 
took his books without speaking, put them unde 
his shoulder and walked towards the door in silenc, 


When Yehi reached the school and stood in tk 
doorway, the mori welcomed him with an angry 
face. The children were in the middle of tk 
chapter. 

“Where have you been until now, wicked one!’ 
he shouted at Yehi, waving his whip. 

Yehi put out his free hand and held it up to watl 
off any sudden blow. 

“Wait... wait... oh mori,” he blurted out it 
a terrified voice. “I'll tell you what happened.” Ani 
he told him the whole story. 

“And you read to them with correct pronuntit 
tion and emphasis, and didn’t make any mistake?’ 

“Yes, mori.” 

“Then truly you have sanctified the name of Go 
among the multitude,” he said sarcastically. “@ 
sit in your place,” and added a flick of the whip, ft 
it would be unheard of to let him go without a) 
punishment. 

All the afternoon of that day, and even after th 
evening service, when the children were supposed 
go home, they wouldn’t let Yehi alone. 
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“Tell us! Tell us!” they entreated him. ‘What 
’s like in the Ashkenazi school?” 

And he, nothing loth, would repeat the story of 
shat happened to him in the school. 

“Yo...” he would say with wide-open eyes, “how 
may children the Ashkenazim have! When I was 
yanding there against the wall, hiding from the rain, 
Iwas sure that the only children I saw were the ones 
in the rooms that I could look into. But afterwards, 
yhen the bell rang, I saw them coming out like 
custs.” And he added wildly: “Thousands of 
them!” 

“And girls too?” one of the boys pestered him. 
“Oho!” answered Yehi. ‘More than boys!” 

“And what do the girls learn there?” 

“How to grind barley.” Yehi laughed together 
yith the other boys, and added: “How should I 
know?” 

“Don’t you think it is a sin for them?” came from 
Yx'acov, the brother of Reuben the Lame. 

“Oho! .. .” the boys teased him. “What a saint! 
let’s listen to Yehi!” 

“But I’ve already forgotten,” protested Yehi. 
“But you told the mori that they were playing,” 
the older boys cross-examined him. 

“Yes,” said Yehi, and he marked out squares on 
the ground and hopped from one square to the other 
mone leg. “Here like this.” 

“And how did you read to their moris? 
vith proper pronunciation and emphasis?” 
“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you see any of their moris with a 
whip?” 

“No!” Yehi answered firmly. 

“And that Ashkenazi girl laughed at you, and said 
‘A Yemenite boy with earlocks’?” 

“And why didn’t you say to her: So what? Like 
your father? May your father be cursed!” And 
the children burst out laughing. 

“May her father be cursed!” Yehi echoed, and 
burst into laughter with the rest. 


Really 


Arrer a few days Yehi himself forgot the whole 
incident. The days that came and went showered 
tw memories upon him. The truth is that youth is 
found in every place, but it is adaptable, and thus 
changes in every place according to prevailing con- 
ditions, 


The children in the school had two kinds of sport: 
outdoor and indoor. Each had its purpose and rea- 
sn. Those which were called “outside games” were 
Meant mainly to create amusement for children. 
They served as diversions when the yoke of the Torah 
vas removed for any reason. And what were called 
inside games” were in reality pranks and tricks 
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played on the mori, and were intended as revenge. 
And although the mori would pay the perpetrators 
back severalfold in lashes, pinches, bites and other 
punishments, the children were not deterred from 
performing any trick upon him whenever they had 
the opportunity. 


One day the boys were sitting in the hot poky 
room filled with stuffy air and a mixture of smells 
from children’s bodies. Before each of them was 
a short-legged table holding an open book, round 
which four or five boys clustered in an attitude of 
frozen motion. “The Torah must be learnt in sor- 
row,” the mori would admonish them several times: 
a day. Thus every boy had to bring two bits of 
gravel to the schoolroom. And when he began to 
study the chapter of the week he had to place one 
of the stones between his chin and his chest, and 
one on the crown of his head: “in order that he will 
not remove his attention, or his eyes, from the open 
book before him.” Then the mori would seat him- 
self on his cushions, the whip with its thongs hang- 
ing from his left shoulder, and would occupy him- 
self with mending sandals, or making a coat “in the 
Yemenite style,” all occupations which brought him 
extra income. But from time to time his whip would 
descend suddenly describing a circle in the air be- 
fore coming down on the back of one of the boys. 
Sometimes the boy had pronounced a word incorrect- 
ly, or misplaced an emphasis. But often, too, he 
had not made any mistakes, and the whip was merely 
being kept in working order. Yet the mori, like his 
pupils and other human beings, occasionally had to 
leave the room. And when nature called him, he 
would perform his natural functions, like everyone 
else, in the shade of an almond tree in summer, and 
behind a nearby rubbish dump in winter in order 
not to go too far in the cold. 


Then the throats that had grunted and the mouths 
that had mumbled and mouthed texts from early 
morning—“And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying” 
—were able to come into their own. The only need 
then was to appease the ears of the mori, listening 
to them read the chapter from far off. During that 
time heads could be held up again, backs straightened, 
and eyes, whose glint had been practically extin- 
guished in jungles of Hebrew letters, were able to 
shine again and relax. Then all eyes were directed 
towards the doings of Yusuf, the son of the butcher. 


And don’t imagine that because he was so small 
it was difficult to see him. As small as was the figure 
of this boy, so great was his wickedness. Further, 
he had several special qualities, which enabled him 
to evade all the whipping and pinching, the biting 
and beating, suffered by the other boys. Two of 
these methods are given here. 


First and foremost, he was an only child, and his 
mother and father were not inclined to allow their 
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child’s back to be beaten and pinched at the mori’s 
will. The father followed this principle: if his son 
was beaten, no matter whether by a pupil or the 
teacher, he arrived upon the scene immediately and 
delivered equal punishment to the beater with a calf’s 
pizzle which had been dried in the sun. And you 
may say: This man was a butcher? Coarse and boor- 
ish? You would be correct! But such was his custom. 


Secondly, because Yusuf was the son of a butcher, 
his father used to send him to the mori every Friday 
evening with a piece of meat worthy of a teacher, 
wrapped and hidden in a sack—a piece of tripe, or 
an intestine, or a lung. This formed a useful ad- 
dition to the comfort of the man who taught his 
son. Not for nothing did the mori often close his 
eyes to Yusuf’s pranks. 


Now that we have sung his praises, let us see what 
tricks Yusuf plays in the schoolroom when the mori 
goes out to ease his bowels. On the particular day 
of which we are speaking he did not bring along 
a cactus leaf which he would place in the mori’s 
cushions according to his usual custom, but per- 
formed a glorious prank for the sake of the trick 
itself, without any intention of causing the mori pain. 
What was he doing, then, so that all the boys were 
watching him and barely suppressing their laughter? 
Because his father was a butcher, Yusuf would some- 
times bring along a bladder of an animal which his 
father had slaughtered the previous day. When the 
mori went out, Yusuf would immediately take the 
bladder out of his lunch-bag, breathe air into it un- 
til it was distended, and then tie the mouth with a 
knot. After this he crept out of his seat, hid it 
deftly among the cushions and returned to his own 
place. 


When everything was ready, the boys suddenly 
stopped their repetition of the Torah and became 
silent. When the mori heard this, he rushed from 
outside and stood, boiling with anger, in the door 
of the schoolroom, his hands still busy hitching up 
his pants. And before a minute had passed he had 
flicked his whip in all directions, hitting to the left, 
hitting to the right, and shouting: 

“May your fathers be cursed, it’s impossible even 
for a man to relieve himself in peace! You're noth- 
ing but the seeds of bastards! Amalek!” 


This went on until he came to his cushions and 
sank down on them enraged and exhausted, and sud- 
denly from under him came the sound of a tremen- 
dous explosion which battered his eardrums and con- 
fused his senses. 

And then the children burst into a gale of laughter 
which was uncontrollable. For each boy caught by 
the mori’s angry whip only added to the merriment 
at his discomfort. 


Translated by Aubrey Hodes 
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